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QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The plate, in this number, is not given to 
compliment a queen. Victoria we consider as 
the representative of the moral and intellectual 
influence of woman throughout the British em- 

ire. In this view, her accession to the throne 
is, and ought to be, a subject of deep interest 
to her sex in every quarter of the world. 

The reign of female sovereigns has, in Eng- 
land, been signally happy for the cause of hu- 
man improvement. Under Elizabeth, besides 
the general prosperity of the people, there was 
@ pure morality of private character observed, 
and a taste for learning diffused through socie- 
ty, which we shall seek in vain to find under 
the kings which preceded or followed. Her 
own strong mind was imbued with the spirit of 
classical lore, and prepared to welcome that 
burst of intellectual glory with which the ge- 
nius of a Spencer, a laces a Bacon—has 
brightened and beautified the English language. 
Would those great — of poetry and philo- 
sophy, whose lustre stil] irradiates the civilized 
world, guiding upward and onward the march 
of thought and career of fancy—would they 
have burned with as pure a flame in the gross 

here of the brutal Henry, or of the sen- 
sual Charles? 

All high poetic genius is, in its original ele- 
ment, an aspiration for the excellent and the 
beautiful; it seeks for these in all things; its 
divine mission is to discern whatever is lovely 
and and so to picture these to the common 
intellect as to exalt the hope and aim of huma- 
nity. The degradation of genius which has, 
not unfrequently, been effected by licentious 
and tyrannical men in their character of sove- 
reigns, (never by a woman,) is one of the most 
fatal omens of the utter debasement of public 
morality and private virtue. Had Dryden lived 
in the reign of Elizabeth, or under the influ- 
ence of the queen Anne, how different, in 
all probability, would have been his literary 
career! The reign of the latter sovereign was 
resplendent ae talent of the highest order. 





Then arose those giants of learning, whose 
names have made the seventeenth century fa- 
mous in the history of mind. 

That the moral influence of these two fe- 
male sovereigns aided, in a very essential man- 
ner, the development and direction of the lite- 
rary talent which adorned their respective 
reigns, we think no one who studies the annals 
of those times attentively will doubt. This 
right moral influence, which woman by her 
nature is formed to exercise on all within her 
sphere, is the power which a queen may make so 
effective in promoting the highest and best in- 
terests of virtue, learning, social happiness and 
national improvement. There was never a 
time when this moral power might be so glori- 
ously employed as now. The empire of physi- 
cal might has, in Christian Europe, nearly 
ceased—at least, if endured, it is not justified. 
The “reign of intellect and feeling” should be 
ushered in by a woman. 

Victoria has come to the throne under many 
peculiar advantages. She is in the bloom and 
beauty of youth, when, as woman, she would 
be sovereign over men’s affections. She brings 
to her high station all the intelligence which 
the most careful education could bestow, to fit 
her for her duties, She is watched over by 
maternal affection, and seemingly enshrined in 
the hearts of the whole British people. _ 

With such signal advantages, we will not 
say from nature and fortune, but th the 
ordering of a wise Providence, she has the 
inestingple privilege of living in an when 
the power of right principles, of truth in 
its simplicity is, in a measure, understood— 
when woman is taking her true place, side by 
side, with man, his companion and helper in the 
work of civilization and Christian 

And here is an object worthy the ambition of 
a queen; that of promoting female education, 
and rendering her own sex capable of wielding, 
judiciously, the immense moral influence they 
are destined to possess. 
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We do not say, with Aimé-Martin, that “the 
only universal agent of civilization is our mo- 
thers ;” but we do assert, that on maternal in- 
fluence, tnore than on any other earthly cause, 
depends the character of the child; and that 
men will aever be wise while women are ig- 
norant. 

An American lady, visiting Oxford, and be- 
holding the princely manner in which the edu- 
cation of young men had been provided for— 
that there were accommodations and provisions 
for educating ten times the number who were 
actually enjoying the privileges of this noble 
institution, thus justly remarks: “ What foun- 
tains of wealth have flowed into this place to 
build these nineteen massy colleges—their va- 
rious chapels—libraries, and other appendages. 
Had some of this money been expended to aflord 
judicious training to the mothers of the youth 
now upon the stage, it is probable that the col- 
leges, though fewer, would have been better 
filled, and with more orderly and moral young 
men than many of the students are reported 
now to be.” 

To the cause of female education, as offer- 
ing the best means of improving the moral con- 
dition of society, we hope that Queen Victoria 
will devote her most sedulous attention. Judg- 
ing from the tone of the journals, public opi- 
nion in a is fast awakening to the im- 
portance of this subject ; and the time for 
action has nearly arrived. Let the queen re- 
flect on the injustice which the intellect of her 
own sex has suffered since the days of “ Boadi- 
cea”—what thousands and millions of money 
have been lavished on the education of men, 
while not a single female seminary has been 
endowed and permanently established in the 
British empire, nor the education of women 
recognised as necessary by the English govern- 
ment, or provided for by the public, in any man- 
ner. What would the sons of old England have 
done to advance science and arts, learning and 


_ religion, had their mental improvement been as 


little cared for as that of her daughters has 
been? And yet, notwithstanding all this ne- 
giect, these soul-depressing disadvantages, fe- 
male ae has already added an imperishable 
wreath to England’s fame ; and also contributed 
its full quota to aid in the moral enlightenment 
of the omg mind. But how much greater 
would have been the advancement in know- 
ledge and virtue, had female education been 
what it ought to be! 

It is characteristic of female talent, that its 
exercise, almost without exception, has for its 
= the promotion of goodness, of happiness, 

rity. 

vol has seldom written from the prom 
ings of ambition, to display her scholarship, 
establish a theory, or to mortify a ri Nor 
has she written from the desire of petunia 
gui, — awh excitement or private friend- 

i hilanthropy, patriotism, gratitude, 
enh, pure affection and humble daietinnins 
these are her inspirers. Her offerings on the 
altar of public intelligence are given because 
she dares not withhold them. It is her duty. Her 
little flower of feeling or fancy may contain a 
healing virtue, more efficacious to society than 
the fruits gathered from the loftiest specula- 








tions of man’s philosophy can ever afford. Thus 
she reasons—and she is right. Count the num- 
ber of authors who, during the last sixty years, 
(since when the diffusion of knowledge among 
the people has only been attempted) and see 
how large a proportion of those, whose pro- 
ductions have contributed most to the improve- 
ment and enjoyment of the young, to domestic 
happiness, to the promotion of benevolence and 
humble piety, are women! Many of these have 
gone to their reward in that world where there 
is no distinction of sex, but all the good are as 
the angels in heaven. 

To those eminent female writers who are 
still active in their intellectual and moral du- 
} ay the highest tokens of public regard are 

ue, 

Victoria, we are informed, discharges the 
office of queen with a grace and dignity which 
wins all] hearts. She has prorogued and ope 
parliament, visited in state the city, and dined 
with the lord mayor. But to us, American wo- 
meu, the most interesting act she has performed 
is the unobtrusive one recognizing female ta- 
lent. She has, we understand, pensioned, from 
her private purse, three eminent literary ladies, 
Miss Joanna Baillie, Miss Edgeworth and Miss 
Mitford. We hope the report is true, and that 
this benefaction is an earnest of the encourage- 
ment which she is intending to accord the ge- 
nius of her own sex. By this means she will 
acquire a renown pure as virtue and imperish- 
able as thought. Her reign will as far exceed 
in glory that of all other female sovereigns, as 
moral exceeds physical power. ! 

Semiramis founded the most magnificent city 
the world ever saw: all that remains is a heap 
of rubbish. 

Zenobia led her armies to battle and con- 
quest, and for a time divided the sceptre of the 
earth with imperial Rome: the sands of the 
desert now sweep over the palaces of Palmyra. 

Isabella of Castile, by her steady confidence 
in the character of Columbus, and her gener- 
ous zeal in his favour, deserves to share with 
him in the glory of discovering a new world. 
But the event proved to be a fatal evil to her 
own country and kingdom. 

There is no such thing as a glorious, endur- 
ing fame for woman that is not based on the 
moral and intellectual elevation of the human 
character. 

Victoria has now the opportunity of securing 
such a wreath of bright honour for herself as 
no queen ever before enjoyed, Let her bear in 
mind that every added degree of respect to 
which she can entitle her sex will proportion- 
ally exalt her own character. May she prove, 
by her own pure example, that a woman is wor- 

y to sway the sceptre of the greatest empire 
in the world. 

Eprror. 


The following description of the personal a 
rance of the queen is extracted from 
elton M‘Kenzie’s correspondence with the 
New York Star. ‘ . 
The queen, as you know, was eighteen in 
May. She is an ble-looking young wo- 


man, with a blonde complexion (not a clear 
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blonde, but the sodden hue which people get 
who reside for some time in London.) Her eyes 
and hair are light. She wears her hair in the 
plainest manner, usually drawn behind the 
ears. In the back it is dressed @ la Grecq. 
Her forehead is good—the skin tight on it, but 
not so tight as to give the glossy appearance of, 

lished marble, which looks very ugly. The 

ips rather full, pouting and red. Her teeth are 

regular, and not particularly white, nor does 
she show them much when she speaks. Her 
nose is almost aquiline, and I would call it her 
best feature. She has rather high cheek bones, 
and her face, when looked at in front, appears 
too broad and flat to be handsome. In a word, 
she is an agreeable, good-humoured looking, 
but by no means a handsome young woman. 
She is apparently in good spirits, and laughs 
frequently. 

The queen’s neck is longer than the due pro- 

rtion warrants. Her head sits well upon it. 

er waist is small. Her hands and feet are 
small; the hands white and plump, with taper 
fingers, loaded with many neat rings. 

Were you to see the queen on her throne, or 
on a chair, or on horseback, you would think 
that she was fully of the middle height, but 
when she rises you see that she is of the 
“dumpy” genus. The fact is she sits as if she 
were five feet five inches high, and she stands 
more than three inches less. This is owing to 
her legs being disproportionably short. This 
disproportion causes her to walk indifferently — 
waddling along in fact. 

To carry off her want of height, she is fond, 
on state occasions, of having her train borne 
by two very little es—youngsters of ten 

ears old.—But as ill luck weak have it, the 
archioness of Wellesley, Marchioness of Lans- 
downe, Countess of Mulgrave, Duchess of 
Sutherland, and other ladies about her person, 
are tall women, and the contrast makes the 
queen appear of lower stature than she really is. 


—_— 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The day being unusually cool for the season, 
and the glare of the sunbeams veiled by a fre- 
quent succession of passing wind-clouds, Althea 
proposed to Julia that they should take a stroll 
on the beach. Julia gladly assented, saying: 


“As the gentlemen are all away, and the 
shionable Indies retired to their rooms, we can 
enjoy our ramble free and unconstrained.” 
hen they came out into the portico, equip- 
for their walk, they saw eboney on the 
ach, a number of children of all sizes, but 
with them only one lady, whom, on reaching 
the place, they found surrounded by a group of 





little girls, watching with much interest, the 
aes of the waves as they rolled in to the 
ore. 

The lady was very plainly dressed: her face 
was concealed by a cottage bonnet and a 
veil, and her figure by a large shawl. She 
seemed to enter con amore into the amusement 
of the children. 

“ Now,” said she to the little girls, “ let us 
each choose our own wave, and see which will 
make the finest burst of foam when it breaks. 
That little one in the middle is my pet.” “ And 
that very large one shall be mine,” said one of 
the children. “ And that other large one mine,” 
said another, “I like every thing large.” “There 
is a still higher wave coming for me,” said a 
third, “and that mammoth one is my choice,” 
exclaimed a fourth. 

There were shouts of delight as the favourite 
billows rose higher and higher, till, bursting at 
their ridgy tops, the white foam poured like a 
minor cataract down their green, transparent 
sides. 

“Ah!” said the lady, “ my little wave, like 
many little people that rise from a small begin- 
ning, is steadily increasing in size and conse- 
quence. See, now, how it mounts above its 
companions; here it comes! What an immense 
burst of foam; like a young Niagara. And 
what a cloud of spray flies round, as it dashes 
against the Shore, dilating itself far and wide 
inte bubbles of froth.” 

“ After all,” said one of the little ones, clap- 
ping her hands sree p> “my wave has left 
the greatest number of crabs behind it. See, 
how many it has thrown out on the sands !” 

“Poor little black things,” said another of 
the children, “there they are, all lying upon 
their backs, tumbled head over heels. I am 
sorry to see them sprawling, and struggling, 
and looking so frightened. I hope the next 
wave will wash them all back again into the 
sea.”’ 

“ Let us poke them into the water with these 
bits of stick,” said a third little girl, “the 
boys are coming this way with their baskets, 
which I dare say are nearly filled. We will 
not let them get these also.” 

In the mean time the lady had taken up a crab 
in her hand, and, after making to the children 
some remarks on its conformation, and inducin 
one of them to handle it, (though the timi 
little girl had at first declared that it seemed to 
her like a monstrous black spider) the animal 
was returned to its favourite element. The 
lady then assisted her young companions in 
searching for shells and sea-weed. 

Althea and Julia passed on and found a num- 
ber of boys dispersed about the beach, appa- 
rently the children of families staying at the 
Mari otel. Most of them were, very pro- 
perly, arrayed in brown holland frocks, girt 
with broad leathern belts, and their large straw 
hats were secured by strings, tied under their 
chins. There were two or three in fine cloth 
tunics, braided and frogged, and elegant tassel- 
led caps, which they carefully and uncomfort- 
ably held fast on their heads with both hands, 
amid the sarcastic jokes of their unconstrained 
and conveniently-dressed companions. Some of 
the boys were catching crabs, others were col- 
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lecting large mussel shells, and admiring the 
brightness of their rainbow colours: some were 
watching the low and rapid flight of the petrels 
dipping their pinions into the brine ; while others 
were speculating round a piece of timber, 
thrown on shore by the waves. It was evi- 
dently the ge of a wreck : some vestiges 
of cabin windows being yet apparent, draped 
with masses of tangled and dripping sea-weed. 
Of the letters painted on the stern, a few 
could yet be discerned; but so broken and de- 
faced, and with such chasms between, that no- 
thing intelligible could be made out of either 
name or place. The sight of this melancholy 
relic of what had once been a vessel, threw 
‘Julia into a fit of musing on the dangers to 
which her lover was exposed. Althea mused 
also, but it was on the vastness of the mighty 
Atlantic, and on the glories of the European 
world that lay beyond it. 

After extending their ramble round the east- 
ern point of the beach, the two friends turned 
their steps homeward, and found, as they came 
back, the same little party of young females. 
The lady, with her veil thrown aside, and her 
shawl hanging on her arm, was singing, like 
another Ariel, accompanied by several of the 
girls, who were dancing at the same time— 


Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands : ‘ 
Curtsied when you have, and kiss’d, 
(The wild waves whist.) 


All which directions were gaily obeyed by 
the we sea-nymphs. 

“That charming song!” said Althea to Julia, 
“even in reading the words, ‘the sound is an 
echo to the sense.’ And then it has been so 
beautifully set, and the air is so sweetly appro- 
priate. Often as I hear it, I wish indeed to be 
@ sea-nymph, and to sing and dance to it for 
ever.” 

“ Will you join us now,” said the lady, “and 
‘foot it featly here and there,’ among our imi- 
tation nereids !” 

Julia, at first, timidly drew back, but in an- 
other moment followed the example of Althea, 
who had taken, at once, ‘the offered hand of 
their invitress. Two lively girls received them 
with a curtsey and a kiss, and they danced with 
an animation and a vivid sense of enjoyment 
seldom known in the ball-rooms of the present 


day. 

it was not till they all stopped to take 
breath, that Althea found herself at leisure 
to look at the lady, who did not herself join in 


the dance, but stood by singing the air delight- 
fully, and now and then directing the move- 
ments of her young companions by a graceful 
gesture of her . 

At this moment a shout from th ys, of 
“ Ships, ships,” drew all eyes towards the sea, 
and they beheld two gallant vessels, their sails 
set to a fair wind, and their heads directed to- 
wards Europe. They were two of the New 
York packets going to sea on their appointed 
day, one for France and one for . The 
boys, of course, knew the names of both, and, 
far off as the vessels were, saluted them with 
three loud huzzas; a ceremony that boys never 





omit an opportunity of performing. 


“Oh!” said Althea, “how I envy the pass- 
engers in those ships !” 

*] do not,” replied Julia, in a low voice, “ for 
they have just the pain of parting with 
their friends, and they know what sad hearts 
they have left behind them, and what a tedious 
time must elapse before those that they love 
can be apprized of their safety. Oh! that long,. 
dreary, anxious two months, which must al- 
ways intervene between a departure for Eu- 
rope and the arrival in America of the first 
letters !” 

“ And now,” said the lady, “I think we had 
best turn our steps homeward, or hotel-ward, 
rather. Our attention has been so much en- 
gaged that we have not observed the rapid pro- 
gress of the tide, which is coming in so fast 
that in a few minutes our late dancing-ground 
will be a sheet of surf. I must assemble m 
little friends, for I see they are scattered all 
over the beach.” 

Then, calling by name to the pretty little 

irls, and a fine little boy, who all addressed 

er as “Cousin Milly,” she desired them to 
collect their companions immediately, as the 
sands would soon be covered with water. Our 
heroine reminded her companion of the peril- 
ous situation of Sir Arthur and Isabella, when 
overtaken by the tide in their walk home from 
their visit to the Antiquary. 

While the lady was marshalling her little 
regiment, Althea and Julia took their leave, 
and proceeded towards the hotel, regretting to 
each other that bienséance forbade them to pre- 
sume farther upon an acquaintance so slight 
and accidental. 

“T never in my life,” said Althea, “ felt so 
great a disposition to cultivate an intimacy with 
an entire stranger. I should like to do all in 
my power to render her situation tolerable.” 

“ Why what do you suppose her situation to 
be?” asked Julia, smiling at the energetic im- 
agination of her friend, which was always prone 
to create a romance, or a picture, or a drama, 
out of every thing. 

“T fear,” replied Althea, “this young lady 
is one of those unfortunate beings designated 
as poor relations; and, as such, sustains the 
united offices of companion, governess, and 
nursery-maid to those children that call her 
cousin.” 

“ Still,” observed Julia, “she does not look 
at all unha On the contrary, she seems 
full of life and gaiety, and was very much at her 
ease with you and L.” 

“Glad, no doubt,” said Althea, “to escape a 
little while from the bon of toad-eating. (By 
the by, how I hate that vile word!) However, 
Iam happy to see that they do not allow her to 
go about in the mean attire that generally falls 
to the lot of humble cousins.” 

“T should not suppose her to be very hum- 
ble,” pursued Julia, ‘but her dress, I think, és 

lain.’ 
ee True,” resumed Althea, “ yet her bonnet, 
though entirely without a bow, and having no 
more ribbon than that which crosses the front 
and forms the strings, is of very fine straw; 
her collar is of real cambric, edged with thread 
lace ; her gown is cachemerine, of the best 
quality; and as to her tartan shawl, you know 
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every body has one now, for convenience; and 
the sea-air this morning may certainly be call- 
ed bracing. I think it probable she has another 
shawl.” 

« No doubt she has,” said Julia, “‘ for warmer 
weather and greater occasions. Did you see 
this young lady at breakfast ?” 

a No,” replied Althea, “though she might 
have been there, ge at a distant 
part of the table. Or perhaps she breakfasted 
with the children in their eating-room, which 
you know, at this hotel, is separate from that 
of the grown persons. Poor thing! I pity her, 
and should like to seek her farther acquaint- 
ance; as I suppose nobody here will notice her 
at all. Or if they do, it will be with that air 
of condescending graciousness which is often 
more insupportable than downright insolence. 
I can just imagine her history.—How many 
such I have read !” 

“If you had not,” said Julia, smiling, “the 
case you had so readily made out for this stran- 
ger lady would never, perhaps, have entered 
your head.” 

“ See,” observed Althea, looking round, “she 
has brought all the children away from the 
beach, and some of them are playing about in 
the vicinity of the house, while others seem to 
be accompanying the lady and her young cou- 
sins on a land-ward ramble. She is, evidently, 
quite au-fait to the care of children, and knows 
well how to keep them amused, having, doubt- 
less, served a long apprenticeship to the busi- 
ness.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


As our two young ladies approached the por- 
tico, they found lounging there, on several 
chairs, the patroon of Schoppenburgh, accom- 
panied by a very ill-dressed man, in gray 
speckled cotton stockings, thick clumsy shoes, 
buckled on his ankles; checquered pantaloons, 
of surpassing coarseness; and the shortest pos- 
sible frock coat, closely buttoned; a party-co- 
loured handkerchief round his neck, with not 
an atom of shirt-collar visible above it, (a fa- 
shion which would give a look of vulgarity to 
even a complete gentleman, if such a one could 
be induced to adopt it) and a remarkably ugly 
white hat. Nearly his whole face was coated 
with a growth of coarse bristly hair, of a brin- 
dle colour ; his whiskers, mustacheos and beard 
all uniting en masse. On seeing the ladies, he 
strolled to the far end of the piazza. 

“Who is that disgusting man?!” inquired 
Althea of Billy Vandunder, as he rose to offer 
some of his chairs to herself and Miss Dims- 
dale. 

“ De 
replied 
tween you and me and the 
opinion, as far as looks s. But that’s the 
great Englishman, Sir Tiddering Tattersall, 
who has come over in something they call a 
yatchet, to buy a trotting horse; having seen 
our famous ‘T’om Thumb that was taken to 
England. Him and I have had a great deal of 
talk about horses. He has told me all about 
the great race between Skim-milk and Pipkin; 
and of another, where Cat-lap came in just half, 


ustibus without any disputandum,” 
illy, “you may well say that. Be- 
t, I'm of your 





a nose before Brown Stout. That was touch 
and go, wasn’t it? Shan’t I introduce you and 
Miss Julia? It’s fashionable to know Sir Tidder- 
ing Tattersall—high bonn ton and b 
Didn’t you see him spying at your faces with 
his double eye-glass, as you came up from the 
shore? He said you were nice girls; and you 
know, from an lishman, that’s a great deal. 
Now, really, Miss Vernon, I must introduce you 
if it’s only to spite the Conroys. You'll see 
how their backs will be up. Never mind his 
dress. You know foreigners, when they come 
to America, are often in forma pauperis.” 

We will not investigate the motives of our 
heroine in allowing this introduction to take 
place; and Julia Dimsdale, as usual, timidly 
followed the lead of her friend. 

“ Chawming weather, madam,” said Sir Tid- 
dering, “though I suppose you Yankees consi- 
der it monstrous cool for the season.” 

“ Allow me to put you right,” said Vandun- 
der, “ these ladies ain’t Yankees, sir, nor I ain’t 
neither. We're all clear New York.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Vandundrum,” said Sir 
Tiddering, contemptuously, “ the best informed 
people in England call all Americans Yankees.” 

“More shame for ’em,” said the patroon. 
“ Suppose we was to call all English Cockneys, 
would not that be versy vicy, and tit for tat?” 

Sir Tiddering replied only with a supercili- 
ous stare, which, reminding poor Billy that his 
opponent was a man with a title, caused him to 
check his ebullition of sectional prejudice—a 
prejudice which, to our great misfortune, is 
cherished too strongly, and manifested too ab- 
surdly by much wiser Americans than the pa- 
troon of Schoppenburgh. 

“ You’ve a vast deal of saund here madam,” 
said Sir Tiddering to Miss Vernon, who had 
been highly diverted with the recent contro- 
versy, “more saund than rocks. I understaund 
that this Rockaway place is in the state of Long 
Island.” 

Billy Vandunder half tittered at the word 
“ state.” 

“No,” replied Althea, “Long Island is not 
itself a state. It is part of the state of New 
York.” 

“TI think I have heard of Rhode Island too,” 
pursued Sir Tiddering, “or are Long Island 
and Rhode Island the same ?” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” laughed Billy, outright— 
but stopped short, recollecting himself. 

“Tt can be of no importance,” said the im- 
penetrable Englishman, “ whether the place is 
one or two. But pray, Mr. Vanblunder, in what 
state then is Rhode Island ?”* 

“In its own state,” answered Billy, thinking 
he might now indulge in a laugh at his own 
wit, of which, however, the point was not likely 
to reackt the Englishman. 

“ Your sea, madam,” said Sir Tiddering, ad- 


* In a splendid atlas, published a few years since in 
London and Extinburgh, the writer bas seen a map of 
the United States, in which Indiana is located between 
Virginia and Kentucky ; and Franklinia, a new state, 
(of whose existence we Americans are not yet aware) 
divides Tennessee from North Carolina, When a 
map of America is in preparatiou by British publish- 
ers, would it not be well for them to take an Ameri- 
can map as a model? 
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dressing himself to Miss Vernon, “is quite on 
too large a scale; it struck me so al] the time 
I was crossing it. And so are your rivers, and 
lakes, and all that sort of thing—monstrous tire- 
some, I assure you.” 

“Have you been up the Hudson yet,” asked 
Althea. 

“No, madam. I understaund that to be one 
of your show-rivers—something in the style of 
the Rhine. I did the Rhine one summer, and 
found it a mopstrous bore. When we were 
nearing Ehrenbreitstein, and Drachenfels, and 
all that sort of thing, I made a point of going 
down into the cabin that I might not see the 
artists sketching, and hear the people raving. 
As to the Hudson and the Nawth River, I don’t 
intend to do either of them, because they are 
in every body’s mouth, and I hear so much 
boasting about their scenery. Now I’ve come 
to a free country, (as you call it) I’m deter- 
mined not to tie myself up to any rule, but to 
do just as I please.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Vandunder, “will you 
go back to England without seeing Catskill! I 
was up there once in a thunder-gust, and it was 
fine to see how the lightning operated upon the 
mountains.” 

“ Catskill !” cried Sir Tiddering, “ Ah! that’s 
another place I’ve resolved not to see, for the 
same reason. I knew it was Catskill, or Fish- 
kill, or Schuylkill or some such bawbarous name 
that so many of your people have been boring 
me with. I got enough of rocks and mountains 
and al] that, when I was doing our own Jakes. 
Nice things they were though, till I broke my 
Claude Lorraine glass, and then I left off look- 
ing at them. Saddle-back is sweet, and so is 
Helvellyn. I saw some queer looking men sit- 
ting about on the crags, and suppose they were 
the lake-poets; Southey and Wordsworth and 
all that sort of thing.” 

Althea caught herself softly repeating, from 
Scott’s beautiful little poem, 


“I climbed the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn, 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gleamed misty 
and wide,”— 


The two young ladies (who had not availed 
themselves of the offered chairs) now took their 
leave, and the patroon of Schoppenburgh gal- 
lanted them into the hall, from whence they 
proceeded up stairs to rest awhile, previous to 
dressing for dinner. 

“Those two worthies in the piazza,” said 
Althea, “are both well mated and well con- 
trasted. They are fit companions; though not 
alike in any thing but absurdity.” 

“ But why,” inquired Julia, “does Sir Tid- 
dering Tattersall go about in that slovenly and 
unbecoming attire !” " 

“{ know not,” replied Althea, “except that 
(as he just notified us) it is his intention to do 
whatever he pleases. Probably he may not 
please to appear as a gentleman while in Ame- 
rica, though obliged to do so in his own coun- 

. Or, like Cherubina’s lover, Lord Altamont 

ontmorency, he may have made a vow to be 
vu for one year. But, seriously, I have heard 
of English people (women as well as men) who, 
during their visit to America, have indulged in 








a slovenliness of dress and manner that, in their 
own country, would have excluded them from 
respectable society ; implying all the time that 
any thing was good enough for the Yankees.” 

Jest then, Mrs. Conroy, in her wrapper, open- 
ed her door, which was near the head of the 
long ny and, first looking up and down to 
see if any gentlemen were in view, she beckon- 
ed to the young ladies, and said to Julia, but at 
Althea— 

* Julia Dimsdale, as your own aunt, and the 
sister of your mother, | consider it my duty to 
let you know, that I saw you from my window 
flirting with two gentlemen, openly, in the 
public portico of this hotel; which conduct is 
highly improper at an hour like this, when 
there can be no lady present to matronize you.” 

“Indeed, aunt Conroy,” replied Julia, “I 
did not say a word to either of the gentlemen.” 

“But I did,” said Althea, “I am the delin- 
quent, and the only one, for Julia Dimsdale nei- 
ther joined in the conversation, nor was wil- 
ling to be introduced to Sir Tiddering. And 
allow me to say, madam, that both of them are 
gentlemen to whose acquaintance neither your- 
self nor the Miss Conroys seem to have had 
any objection. But if I have done wrong I am 
sincerely sorry.” 

“ What is perfectly proper for the Miss Con- 
roys,” said their mother, “may be highly im- 
proper for Miss Vernon and Miss Dimsdale. 
But there is a fitness in things, a natura] dis- 
tinction, a knowledge of observances, a ‘certain 
tact, without which there is a degree of impro- 
priety—you understand me, Miss Vernon.” 

Miss Vernon did not, or would not understand 
her at all, and made no reply. The two young 
ladies then retired, in silence, to their respect- 
ive apartments; poor Julia with tears in her 
eyes, and Althea with a glow on her cheek, and 
a half smile on her lip, trying to suppress a per- 
verse inclination to flirt in reality with either 
or both of these delectable beaux, for the pur- 
pose of teazing Mrs. Conroy. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The company were all assembling in the sa- 
loon to await the summons of the dinner-bell, 
except Lansing, Selfridge, and the other gen- 
tlemen that had gone on the fishing excursion. 
Sir Tiddering Tattersall was there, whispering 
in a corner to Billy Vandunder, and putting up 
his double eye-glass at every body that entered. 
The patroon of Schoppenburgh did not take 
kindly to the incessant whispering of his com- 
panion (having sense enough to know that it 
was a violation of good manners) and was visi- 
bly annoyed at the sundry jogs, pokes, and 
treadings on toe with which it was seasoned ; 
yet he could not resist his desire that every one 
should see how familiar he was with Sir Tid- 
dering Tattersall.’ The Miss Conroys sat op- 
posite ; looking as if they thought it a pity two 
such delectable beaux should be wasted on each 
other. Several gentlemen, known to Mr. Dims- 
dale, (among them a handsome young French 
merchant) requested an introduction to the la- 
dies of his ; 

Mrs. Conroy, inwardly fretting and outwardly 
smiling, sat between Mrs. and Miss Vandun- 
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der; the latter being absurdly and profusely 
over-dressed, as is often the case with provincial 
belles. In truth, the real reason of her only 
appearing at dinner and in the evening, was 
because Miss Wilhelmina suffered so much 
when in full costume that she was glad to re- 
lieve herself by getting it off whenever she 
could; happy to indulge in the delights of a 
loose wrapper, and slip-shod feet. 

“ Who is that girl,” said Sir Tiddering to 
Billy, “that has laced her body-clothes so tight 
she has to hold her mouth open to get her 
breath ?” 

“JT see a great many girls with their mouths 
open,” said Billy, “ they’re almost all talking.” 

“No,” pursued Sir Tiddering, “this one is 
sitting as mute as a fish, and looks as if she 
was not up to talk. I mean she with the mon- 
strous bunch of hair at the back of her head, 
sticking out like a horse-tail, now the dawmp 
has taken out all the curl.” 

“T see several with them horse-tails,” said 
Billy. 

“ Pshaw—This one’s hair is tied so tight 
that it has drawn her eye-brows up to a point, 
and stretched her eyes wide open as well as 
her mouth.” 

“ All the ladies seem to have their eyes wide 
open,” said Billy. 

“ Pho—I tell you this is quite a caricature of 
a woman. How queer she would look going 
through her paces. I should like to see her trot 
off, for she has forced her feet into a pair of slip- 
pers which pinch her so that her insteps are 
swelled out over them d@ la pincushion.” 

“That’s nothing now for girls’ feet,” ob- 
served Billy. 

“There, that’s she, just opposite,” proceeded 
Sir Tiddering, “she is just now reining in her 
head. She, with her sleeve-holes almest down 
at her elbows, skewering her arms to her sides 
like the wings of a trussed fowl. That girl in 
the party-coloured, large-figured dress that looks 
like curtain stuf.” — 

“ A good many of the ladies have big-figur’d 
dresses, that look like curtain stuff,” remarked 
Billy, trying to put off the moment of acknow- 
ledgment. 

“What a sap you are,” said Sir Tiddering. 
“She, I tell you, with the queer-coloured ca- 
meo brooch, that looks as if it were made of 
bees-wax or yellow soap.” 

“Oh! that,” replied Billy, “that’s Miss 
Wilhelmina Vandunder of Schoppenburgh. Be- 
tween you and me and the post, it’s my own 
sister that you’ve been pulling to pieces all this 
time.” 

“ Your sister, is it?” said Sir Tiddering 
“ Whew! I'm in a pretty mess now, I sup- 

“No,” said Billy, “I'll take it as a joke.” 

“ Well then, introduce me, and I'll help you 
to quiz her.” 

“ Quiz my sister !—What! not to her face— 
‘Well, that’s rather of the ratherest. No, no, I 
i. that.” n 

“What a green-horn you are,” proceeded 
Sir Tiddering, “I always found it! capital fun 
to quiz my sisters. I have three or four, I be- 
lieve, but I do not recollect seeing any of them 
these five years. I suppose they are some 





where, They seem to write now and then; 
but I’ve no time to read their letters.” 

“T don’t believe you are in earnest,” said 
Billy. “Have you got no family affection or 
brotherly love ?” 

“ Pho—that’s all gone by—If it were not, 
how could we exclusives get along? Did you 
know that I am an exclusive !” 

“ Exclusive of what?” said Billy. 

“ Why how mystified you look,” laughed Sir . 
Tiddering. “Exclusive of every thing I don’t 
like, to be sure. But you Yankees make fools 
of your females. It is a monstrous bore when 
a man comes frm England, to find himself 
obliged to make way and give up to them as 
you do; and to be expected to forego his own 
convenience for the benefit of every thing, high 
or low, old or young, that happens to wear a 
petticoat.” 

“ We are all brought up to it here in Ame- 
rica,” replied Billy, “so it don’t go the least 
hard with us; and to them that has had no 
bringing up it comes natural. Now as to my 
mother and sister, though I see their quiddities 
plain enough, (for I’m uncommon ae 
and laugh at them myself, sometimes, when 
can’t help it; yet, what I say is this, no man 
shall quiz them to their face while I am by. If 
a woman should laugh at them, they must take 
their own parts.” 

“Why, you’re quite upon the high ropes,” 
said Sir Tiddering. 

“No I a’n’t,” said Billy, “I’m only excited, 
That’s my mother setting beside Mrs. Conroy.” 

“ Yes, I know her, the stout person in the 
great cap—they are nice foils to each other— 
for Mrs. C., with worrying and fretting to get 
husbands for her silly daughters, has worn her- 
self to a skeleton.” 

“ Summum bonum,” said Billy, “ that’s true 


~~ 
“ Well, they’re not sharp enough ‘to catch 
me, I promise them,” pursued Sir Tiddering. 
“ Nor me,” said Billy. 
“ My mind’s made up,” continued Sir Tid- 
dering, “not to marry under fifty thousand in 
England; and a Yankee woman will have to 


bid higher for me. What's the amount of the 
southern heiress that’s expected here from Bos- 
ton next week? Boston is it, or Amboy ?” 

“ Amboy ?” exclaimed Billy, laughing, “ what 
puts Amboy into your head!” 

“ Why, I don’t know,” replied Sir Tidder- 
ing, “I am sure you have such a place, for in 
one of our best novels* there is an American, 
and a principal character too, that was a mer- 
chant in one of your cities called Amboy. I only 
read when I’m sick; but this Mr. Lewiston is 
a capital character—an American to the life. I 
think, if it’s a place that’s at all come-atable, 
I'll take a journey to Amboy.” 

“ Do,” said Billy, giggling, “ it’s very come- 
atable. I should like Pia to see Amboy.” 

“ Well, as to this Boston heiress that they 
are all talking about—some rice-planter’s daugh- 
ter I suppose.— What is it you call her?” 

“ Miss De Vincy.” 

“Yes, Miss De Vincy. You have all sorts 
of names here in America; French, Dutch, 


* Inheritance, 
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Italian, Scotch, Irish ; and every one thinks it 

_ duty —— some other nation beside 
is own. Now I su pore, for your ou’d 

take it in dudgeon i cee teh o te 
utch.” 

“ To be sure I would,” said Billy, ruffling up. 
“ You'd better not do that, if you don’t wish to 
excite me. Dutch is honourable in Schoppen- 
burgh, and all over the state of New York. 
Ask Lansing—he has Dutch blood in him.” 

“ And another of your states is Dutch too, is 
it not?” said Sir Tiddering. “I think I have 
heard, but I forget which—Massachusetts or 
Michigan, or some such name.” 

“TI suppose you mean Pennsylvania,” replied 
Billy, “but you are mistaken there, for the 
Pennsylvania Dutch are nothing but Germans. 
In Philadelphia, it is fashionable to be Spanish ; 
but I expect there’l] be a change soon, for that 
fashion’s lasted a good while.” 

The dinner bell now rung, and the company 
prepared to obey itssummons. “ Omnium ga- 
therum,” said Billy, surveying the crowd as he 
conducted his mother and sister to the dining- 
room 


“ Will you not dine with us to-day, for once, 
Sir Tiddering?”’ said Abby Louisa Conroy, 
looking sweetly back from the arm of an indi- 
gent lawyerling. 

“ Quite impossible,” replied Sir Tiddering. 
“To dine by broad day-light is too bawbarous. 
And I have ordered for my own table at seven, 
a consommé, a mawquereau, a blaunquette and 
bechamel, some rissoles, a tourte, and a tim- 
baulle.” 

“ Billy,” said Mrs. Vandunder, aside to her 
son, as they were commencing their soup, 
“take an opportunity and try to get out of that 

~thére Englishman what them things is which 
he is going to make his dinner of to-night. 
They seem to have strange names.” 

“ Deaish, mar, French,” said Billy. 

* So I was thinking,” resumed the old lady, 
“though I cannot well make out the difference 
between French and Latin. I have learnt some 
French dishes already, since I’ve been here, for 
I always read the bill of fares laid beside the 
plates. A gentleman was so kind as to explain 
to me that navy dories meant gilt turnips; 
thongh, after all, the gilding was nothing but a 
dab of yolk of egg—I could put it on myself, 
for that matter. Collarets in champain I found 
out of my own accord, for I’m pretty ‘cute; and 
any body might see, with half an eye, that they 
were only chicken’s necks. There was a good 
deal of thin gravy about them, but I doubt the 


ee. 
While the company were at dinner, Sir Tid- 
dering amused himself with strolling about the 
iazza, whistling, and humming a tune, and look- 
ing in at the dining-room windows.. So many 
of the gentlemen being absent, beaux were 
scarce at the table; and the Miss Conroys en 
attendant mieux, were glad to avail themselves 
of two gentlemen not at all in saciety. To 
wy Miss Vandunder, who seldom spoke, and 
no talent for listening, the dinner was ex- 
tremely tedious, as well as tantalizing, the Miss 
Couroys having cruelly told her that it was un- 
fashionable for very po ae to eat much, 
even if they were fresh boarding-school. 





Althea and Julia saw, at the other end of the 
table, a glimpse of the lady they had met on 
the beach. She 


was accompanied by a very 

ee ae couple; and, as our 

eroine compassionately remarked, they were 
seated among the people that nobody knows. 

“ There is cousin Milly,” said Althea softly. 
“T see, even at this distance, that she is in the 
same cachemine that she wore on the beach, 
with only the addition of a white muslin pele- 
rine. er hair is quite plain, and she has no 
ornament of any description about her. Poor 
thing! how she must feel in a place where 
every one is so much dressed.” 

“Still,” said Julia, “I wish it were not the 
custom to dress so much at watering-places. It 
is very fatiguing, very troublesome, very incon- 
venient, and takes away nearly all the pleasure 
we should otherwise feel in escaping from the 
city during the warm weather.” 

“ And yet,” replied Althea, “it seems to me 
so very natural to wish always to look as well 
as we can.” 

In the afternoon Mr. Dimsdale and his little 
party went out in the carriage, to take a ride 
of a few miles round; during which they pass- 
ed a vehicle containing cousin Milly and her 
companions, the plain-looking gentleman and 
lady, and the three children that had been with - 
her on the beach; to which was added a fourth, 
a little fat thing, about three years old, whom 
Milly held on her lap. On returning to the 
hotel, Mr. Dimsdale, at Althea’s desire, inquired 
at the bar, the name of this party; and was an- 
swered that they had arrived only on the pre- 
ceding evening, and that the gentleman had 
put them down in the book simply as Mr. Ed- 
munds and family, of Connecticut. 

In the evening there was a beautiful sunset. 
The wind had subsided, the waves were gradu- 
ally lessening in size and settling into a ripple. 
A few clouds yet hung in the west, painted 
with the richest shades of purple; but below 
them the horizon was one broad glow of golden 
red, amid which the setting sun poured a flood 
of radiance on the heaving ocean. The sea- 
birds were flying home to their nests, and the 
fishing-boats were all coming in; among them 
the one which had been chartered by the gen- 
tlemen for their day’s amusement out on the 
deep sea. Mr. Dimsdale and his ladies (who 
were enjoying the sunset from the portico) 
saw them arrive; and Althea met Selfridge 
with a look of delight, which in an instant dis- 
pelled all thoughts of the patroon of Schoppen- 
burgh, whom he now felt ashamed should have 
caused him a moment’s uneasiness. They lin- 
gered in the portico till even the upper edge of 
the crimson and dilated sun had sunk behind 
the darkening water, and till the last curlew 
had winged its flight across the sands. And 
when our party met at the tea-table, and Self- 
ridge found himself again beside Miss Vernon, 
his spirits rose with his happiness, and he felt 
quite “ in the vein” to join ing in a lively 
account of their fishing excursion. 

After tea Althea enjoyed the pleasure of 
the brilliant saloon which she had disconcerted 
her admirer by regretting the night before. 
She was full of animation, and looked beauti- 
fully ; and Selfridge devoted to her his whole 
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attention. Lansing divided himself pretty equal- 
ly among the most agreeable ladies in the room; 
and the patroon of Schoppenburgh had fallen 
again into the hands of Miss Phebe Maria; 
while Abby Louisa was obliged, for the present, 
to accept the civilities of one of the young men 
that was not in society, and that thought it an 
honour to be seen speaking to any member of 
the Conroy family. The young Frenchman in- 
troduced by her father, talked, in his own lan- 
guage, to ulia, who answered him timidly but 
in very good French. 

Things were in this state, when our heroine 
observed at the other side of the room, sitting 
with Mr. and Mrs. Edmunds, the young lady 
of the beach. “There is cousin Milly,” said 
Althea, in a low voice, to Julia. “ See, directly 
opposite, in the plain, close, white gown.” 

Selfridge, who had partly heard her, glanced 
across the room, and his countenance assumed 
a look of pleasure and surprise. 

«“ Excuse me one moment, Miss Vernon,” said 
he; and he hastened immediately across the 
saloon, and paid his compliments to the youn 
lady in question, who held out her hand an 
received him as if on terms of intimacy. 

“Tam glad,” said Althea, again addressing 
Julia, “that Mr. Selfridge knows her. The 
poor girl must be so happy, amidst this crowd 
of strangers, to meet with an acquaintance. 
But see, she has risen and taken his arm. Per- 
haps he has kindly invited her to promenade 
with him. No, they are coming this way !” 

She paused on their approach—In a few mo- 
ments they stood before her, and Selfridge in- 
troduced Miss De Vincy, of Boston. 


To be continued. 
SUE co 
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Emblem of friendship, lovely flower, 
(Meet gift from friendship’s hand) 
Like thee, when skies autumnal lower, 

Her brightest charms expand. 


Her friends, like thine, in Flora’s bowers, 
Long faded from the view, 

Have fied, perchance, with summer hours, 
As bright and transient too. 


But o’er these scatter’d r-lics sere, 
Thy ‘perfum’d sweets are shed, 

As friendship’s sympathetic tear 
Embalms the lovely dead. 


Sweet ftower—though verdant—fragrant—fair 
*Midst winter’s cheerless gloom, : 

Death must, at length, those charms impair, 
And give them to the tomb. 


But friendship shall the blighting frost 
Of death itself defy, 

And renovated beauty boast, 
In climes beyond the sky. 


Newton. 
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BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


IL 


There! stand for ever—God will hold thee up, 
While lesser things of earth shall pass away— 
Such is the fate that mingles in the cup 
Of human hopes and human destiny ! 
Sure heaven will bid thee stand, unseath’d by 
time— 
Thou—consecrate to him, the Architect sublime! 


IL. 


Holy retreat of the unspotted soul, 
That cannot hear the world’s toud tongue 
Its tale of nothing o’er the madd’ning bow 
Where pride and genius sink to guilt and shame— 
Thou shalt survive, a glory to mankind, 
When we shall make our graves, nor leave a name 
behind! 


prootaim 


II. 


There is no noisy mirth within thy halls, 
Tho’ the full flood of life is rolling there— 
A thousand tongues—but still no echo falls— 

A thousand prayers—but still no sound of prayer! 
A thousand hearts there pour the votive song— 
But silence wings the note—and wafts it heaven- 

ward on. 


IV. 


There is no sound of mourning in thy halls— 
Tho’ thousands there may litt the tearful eye— 
Bnt living stillness moves along thy walls, 
Where ears are stagnant to eternity ! 
A breathing silence—where one feels alone, 

As if ali souls from this mortality had fiown! 


Vv. 


God has seal’d up all lips—and made them still— 

Has clos’d all ears—and bade them hear no more— 

And now no discord wakes a warring will, 

Or waves unholy break on Passion’s shore ! 

Peace is the watchword on this hallow’d ground— 
Religion speaks in silent eloquence around ! 


VI. 


O God! thy dispensations none can tell— 

No human heart can tell how dark may be 

Thy visitations on us—for the spell 

Of mortal knowledge centres all in thee— 

Who art in thy far home—unknown and high— 
Alone, and One, in thy unchanging majesty ! 


VIL. 


But these shall lift their speechless lips to thee— 
And offer their hearts’ incense at thy throne, 

That they can grasp creation with the eye, 

And see that man is thine—and heaven thine own! 


VIIL 


O! ’tis a glorious thing in man to raise 

So proud an altar to his Maker’s praise— 
Tis a high off’ring laid on reason’s shrine, 
Aud almost makes humanity divine! 
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THE SOLITARY BEAUTY. 


BY MRS. HOFLAND. 
“Oh! what a noble mind was here o’erthrown !"—Hamlet. 


It is generally thought that remarkable beauty 
has a tendency to increase the vanity inherent 
in human nature, (however limited its preten- 
sions) and that few women possessed of it, in 
an extraordinary degree, will fail to seek the 
homage of admiration in the gay and busy 
scenes of life. The court belle and the village 
maiden; the young debutante and the hand- 
some matron; however modest by nature, or 
correct in conduct, are believed to be willing to 
receive the incense of eyes which appear daz- 
zled with the radiance of their own; and by no 
means averse to the whispered applause which 
very generally follows their appearance. 

It is yet certain that the most perfectly beau- 
tiful woman I knew in early life (when beauty 
was a much rarer outa than it is at pre- 
sent) lived, and had long lived, in such abso- 
lute seclusion that, to have seen her face, to 
have heard her voice, was an event in a per- 
son’s life; and, as the one little girl who was 
permitted to play with her little girl, (in con- 
sequence of my mother having been the god- 
mother of her Selina,) I remember being fre- 
povty subjected to many questions, as to the 
eatures, person, and dress of Mrs. Hughson, 
who never entered any house but her own; 
never left it, save for a place of worship, which 
she drove to in a close carriage, wearing a close 
bonnet, and then seated herself in a corner pew, 
surrounded by curtains, which she never left 
till the congregation had dispersed. 

Being persuaded fully, at that time, that the 
wide world contained nothing so beautiful, 
queen-like, graceful and endearing as this re- 
tired lady, who, as time advanced, became 
still more inaccessible, in consequence of ill 
health, I grew, in time, anxious to learn her 
early history, which was related by my grand- 
mother, to whom she was much attacked, and 
who had known her from her birth. In giving 
so much of it as had occurred at that period, 
she developed her character also; and since a 
very useful lesson arises out of it, and sincere 
piety can scarcely fail to be elicited by it, I 
venture to offer, as much as I recollect, to the 
readers of the Lady’s Magazine. 

In the first place, I must be allowed to de- 
pict, as well as I am able, the lonely being, 
whom neither time nor circumstance has dis- 
lodged from a! memory; and whose constant 
courtesy and kindness fade, of course, the 
— impression on my mind, from being con- 

ed to myself during the season of infancy 
and girlhood. 

Though very lively, and perhaps guilty of an 
inclination to romp, notwithstanding a strong 
tendency to the sentimental, I well remember, 
that I never entered the library which was Mrs. 
Hughson’s usual sitting room, without being 
sensible that the exuberance of my spirits was 
suddenly tamed, and that I required the kind 
inquiries of her silvery toned voice to reassure 








me. She communicated an impression of sor- 
row, subdued, indeed, but still sorrow; yet I 
never saw her otherwise than calm; and her 
smile was heavenly. She was dressed, as I un- 
derstood other people had been, at the period 
of her marriage, about a dozen years before; 
and this dress never was. chan, within my 
memory. Other persons had immense heads 
of hair, prodigiously frizzed out, with caps 
stuck on the top, from which hnng ribbons and 
lappets. This mighty superstructure was ba- 
lanced by a bell hoop below ; laced aprons, puck- 
ered cuffs, beneath which were cambric sleeves 
surmounted with frills of edged cambric; and, 
altogether, every person claiming to be a gen- 
tlewoman, was one mass of flutter and furbe- 
low. 

Not so Mrs. Hughson; yet, even then, I 
thought her the finest lady, as well as the great- 
est beauty in the world. Her fair, and perfectly 
oval face, was surrounded by the most delicate 
lawn, or Mechlin lace, which trimmed a mob 
cap; and her shining auburn hair, parted at the 
forehead, and brought down on either side of 
the face, in the fashion now worn. She had al- 
ways a black gauze bonnet on, which complete- 
ly hid her face if she looked downward ; and at 
all times shaded the upper part; and it was 
whispered, that even the old postman, James, 
had never half seen her. Be that as it may, I 
have. Her forehead was neither high nor low; 
her eye-brows formed a perfect arch, and were 
narrow, yet full. Her eye-lashes were beauti- 
ful, and she had the habit of suffering them al- 
most to hide the most magnificently brilliang 
hazle orbs I have ever seen. Her nose was a 
model of beauty; and the form of her mouth 
and chin perfect. Her figure was excellent, so 
far as it went; but she was a little woman, with 
exquisitely lovely hands and arms, (arms were 
then seen constantly) and a foot that might have 
rivalled that of the Duchess of York. Nothing 
could exceed the fineness of her skin, the purity 
of her white neck, the delicate rosy tint of her 
soft, full cheek; nor do I remember this gift of 
nature changing, materially, during the period 
when I had the privilege of seeing it, which I 
apprehend must have been from about her 
twenty-seventh year till towards her fortieth. 

A gray silk gown in summer; a black satin 
one in winter, with fine lawn linen, always de- 
licately smooth; lace mittens; diamond rings 
and mourning ones; a small cross of the finest 
brilliants, with a massive watch, finished 
the costume of this interesting widow, who, 
possessed of a noble fortune, two fine boys and 
a daughter, as lovely as herself, a mind highly 
cultivated and an unsullied name, thus volun- 
tarily shunned the world she was eminently 
calculated to adorn. It is time to look into the 
cause, eal 

Mr. Hardwicke, a man of good, but reduced 
family, had been married many years, and had 
amassed a large fortune before he had the hap- 
piness of becoming a father. A fair girl was 
then born to him, which was welcomed as the 
immediate gift of heaven, for both himself and 
spouse were, not only religious persons, but a 
branch from the Cromwellian puritans. When 
this child was about four years old, another 
daughter entered on @xistence, and soon exhi- 
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bited that extraordinary beauty for which she 
was ever afterwards so remarkable. 

Mr. Hardwicke had retired into the country 
two years before his first daughter (Milicent) 
was born, and found in the cultivation of his 
garden, and the improvement of his pretty 
dwelling, his chief amusement; to which might 
be added, his care of an invalid wife. No won- 
der the nurture and education of his daughters 
at once occupied his mind and completed his 
scheme of happiness. Looking down upon ge- 
neral accomplishments and pursuits, he sought 
not that his idolized children should share them; 

et capable of estimating the value of know- 
lolen, and fond of reading and music, he pro- 
cured for them a good library, in distinction 
from the theological controversies best loved 
by himself, and procured a decayed gentleman 
of known abilities, to instruct them in singing 
and playing on the guitar and harpsichord. 

Time passed—The flowers, thus “born to 
blush unseen,” on the borders of the Derby- 
shire moors, though alike petite in person, and 
bashful in manner, expanded into early woman- 
hood. The eldest was lively, energetic, and of 
evidently superior mind, despite the veil which 
timidity flung over her manners; but the young- 
est, with equal abilities, was apparently inca- 
pable of any mental exertion. She had been a 
perfect idol to her parents, who had almost ex- 
changed their worship of the Creator for that 
of the creature he had conferred upon them; 
and Milicent, in the generosity and affection of 
her nature, had united with their blind indul- 
— in spoiling the beauty and darling of the 

mily, to whose will and pleasure, from her 
very babyhood, every creature around her had 
been rendered subservient. Though the circle 
was narrow, since she saw none beyond it, the 
effect was conclusive. 

That Selina must have been blessed by nature 
with the happiest disposition, we cannot doubt. 
That her religious and moral principles, had 
been deeply imbued and clearly defined, we 
must be certain, since even this mode of con- 
duct had neither given haughtiness to her 
manners, nor acerbity to her temper. She was 
indeed wilful, and perhaps obstinate ; but in her 
mildness and her affection, these errors were 
neither noticed by others nor suspected by her- 
self. A single smile could make her peace for 
any error of which she had hitherto been guilty 
towards any one beneath the roof—beyond it, 
she was deemed a kind of beneficent angel, to 
the dependent, with whom alone she had inter- 
course. 

Just at the time when Milicent came of age, 
the property of a nobleman, in their immediate 
neighbourhood, was placed on sale; and, for 
the convenience of purchasers, divided into two 
portions ; one consisted of mills and farms, well 
tenanted; the other of a noble, though ancient 
dwelling, pleasure-grounds, and proper compli- 
ment of lands. Mr. Hardwicke had long en- 
joyed the idea of becoming the head of a fa- 
mily, and perhaps inducing a son-in-law to 
transmit his name to posterity; and he there- 
fore hastened to transfer his property to a me- 
dium most calculated to effect that purpose, and 
render the means by which he had procured 
wealth forgotten. 





The purchases being effected at about equal 
cost, he declared his intention in the business 
to be, that of endowing each of his daughters 
with an estate, giving the eldest her power of 
choice, as the only right of primogeniture ; see- 
ing that they were equally dear to him. To the 
surprise of all who viewed the localities, Mili- 
cent resigned the noble mansion for the more 
homely property; for, seeing she was young, 
pretty and clever, they concluded she would 
take the stately old hall and the beautiful 

rounds. They knew not that her sisterly love 
ad, with unostentatious kindness, resigned that 
which Selina ardently desired. 

The affair was much talked of, especially in 
the nearest market town, which was one of 
great commercial importance, and that where 
Mr. Hardwicke had gained the means of thus 
bestowing dowries of no common kind upon his 
daughters. It was understood that these inter- 
esting girls could be seen at their parish church; 
and there alone; and this was only three miles 
from the town in question. At the time of 
which I speak, young men—fashionable, hand- 
some, agreeable young men, were not ashamed 
to go to church ;* indeed, I have understood 
they would have been ashamed not to do it. 
The consequence was, that several went to the 
little chapel at E , and one, a young 
merchant of known wealth and excellent cha- 
racter, moreover, a sightly man, of pleasant 
address, saw Milicent and soon professed him- 
self her lover. 

It may be remembered, that Rosamund, in 
Miss Edgeworth’s novel of Patronage, was thus 
distinguished, previous to the beauty of Isabella 
awakening the same emotion. In the present 
case, such an effect was more likely to take 
place, from the difference in the age of the sis- 
ters; but increased acquaintance in the famil 
only confirmed the predilection. Milicent felt 

rateful to the man who could give her the pre- 
ference ; and, forgetting that she too was pretty, 
she attached herself sincerely to him who had 
distinguished her ; and after the lengthened ac- 
quaintance her father and the times required, 
she became the bride of Mr. Allingham, and 
prepared to do what Selina declared she was 
incapable of doing—leave the paternal man- 
sion. 

At this time it was so decidedly the custom 
to make grand weddings, that even our se- 
cluded family permitted the bridegroom to in- 
vite many guests. The most important was 
Mr. Hughson, a man of large estate, ancient 
family, great learning, elegant manners, and 
excellent character. He was the last of his 
family, and had spent much of his time in tra- 
velling; it was understood for the purpose of 
regaining his spirits, which were evidently de- 
pressed. His person was tall and graceful ; his 
features alike intelligent, benevolent and hand- 
some; and there was an air of superiority about 
him which, notwithstanding his evident aver- 
sion to distinction, evinced his right to consi- 
deration. 

During the two years courtship of Milicent, 
Selina had become eighteen years old—her ex- 
quisitely moulded form had assumed woman- 


* Is it otherwise in these days?—Ep. 
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hood; her blushing cheek had subsided into a 
character of decision as well as sensibility ; 
yet still much of the trembling run-away-girl 
remained in her disposition. She thought much 
and she talked well; but it was only to her 
mother and sister: and the thoughts of appear- 
ing before strangers, at once excited her wishes 
and her fears, whilst all idea of losing Milicent 
awoke her sorrow. Her exquisite beauty, her 
perfect naivete, her changing feeling, and her 
unaffected gracefulness, made an impression on 
the astonished and poetically-minded Hughson, 
which might have been expected in a man of 
his character. An imaginative man, who loves 
for the first time, in his thirtieth year, if he 
allow passion to seize him at all, abandons him- 
self to its fullest influence—the beauty was 
idolized now, more than she had ever been. 

But whatever might be felt—approaches fifty 
years ago were made with caution—indeed, in- 
tense passion can never be unaccompanied by 
fear ; and though Mr. Hughson had rather wan- 
dered through the world than lived in it, he 
could not fail to see, that this was a jewel the 
parents would be loth to part with, whilst it 
was equally evident that “more was meant than 
met the ear,” when Selina protested against 
sharing her sister’s fate. As might be expected, 
his feelings soon were evident to all, and ere 
long revealed to Allingham, who undertook to 
ensure the consent of the parents, on the sup- 
position that they would not refuse an alliance 
so advantageous, more especially as the en- 
raptured lover was willing to resign his own 
distant mansion and take up his abode in the 
hall, which would shortly be resigned to Selina 
as her dower. 

But whilst Allingham was advocating to Mr. 
Hardwicke the cause of his friend, his wife, 
with hee pom sincerity, but far deeper solicitude, 
entered on the topic with her sister, to whom 
the state of her lover’s heart, we may be as- 
sured, was well known, however silent his 
tongue had been. To the great surprise of the 
beauty, Milicent advised her, “by no means to 
admit his addresses, even if her father wished 
for their union.” 

“He is a good and amiable man, my love; 
moreover, a truly religious one; and from his 

and wisdom may be supposed peculiarly 
suitable to be the guide and guardian of one so 
young and beautiful as you, especially as he is 
willing to live so near our parents: but I must 
tell you the truth—a most painful task I think 
it, though my husband holds it light.” 

“ What can you mean, Milicentt Not that 
I care about it. I have no wish whatever to 
ch my situation.” 

“] rejoice to hear you say so—my news will 
be the less painful.” 

“ But what is your news?” 

“I have been told that his family were af- 
flicted with melancholy amounting to de 
ment; and that more than one have died 
their own hands. That your rejection will be 
. fatal to his happiness; that it may even drive 
him into this dreadful state, haunts my mind 
continually ; but the possibility of your becom- 
ing the partner of one so afflicted, is far more 
terrible ; therefore I was determined to warn 


you. 





And at the same moment Selina determined 
not to be warned. Her admiration of Mr. Hugh- 
son was already excited ; and to this she added 
profound pity, and all the more generous feel- 
ings of her nature arose to plead his cause, 
united (unconsciously perhaps) with a desire to 
prove that she would not submit to the influ- 
ence of a sister, who had hitherto furthered her 
wishes, not thwarted them. So vehemently did 
she now protest against the possibility of such 
vague charges influencing her, that Milicent 
was induced to believe that she was really 
fondly attached to Mr. Hughson ; and their con- 
ference ended by an extorted promise from her, 
not to interfere in an affair so delicate; and on 
which the happiness of two persons, tenderly 
attached, depended. 

The health of Mrs. Hardwicke became so 
bad, that she earnestly desired the marriage of 
Selina to be concluded so soon as it was finally 
settled. The generosity of the bridegroom was 
commensurate with his happiness, which was 
such as entirely to remove even the fears of 
Mrs. Allingham ; yet she could not forbear ear- 
nestly to advise her sister to leave no means 
untried for its perpetuation. “ Mr. Hughson is 
too fond of books, too much given to thinking, 
and your retired dwelling is more calculated 
for the indulgence of solitude than is good for 
a man of his turn,” said she. 

“T love him for that,” Selina said. “I have 
been brought up in retirement myself, and we 
shal] suit each other.” 

“Tt will do very well as long as he continues 
to find his whole soul absorbed in you; but I 
am told a time comes when every man finds a 
want of men, in the way of society. Should it 
come soon, be prepared for it; go into the world 
with him, onl the pride he will have in his 
wife’s beauty will preserve the power of that 
beauty. At all events, induce him to hunt, 
shoot, cultivate—in short, do any thing but sit 
alone and muse.” 

They married, but none of these things were 
done. The husband absolutely adored his wife, 
and the wife (to the surprise of all those who 
supposed that freedom and fortune would in- 
spire the young beauty with new desires and 
habits) was content with his devotion, The 
narrow circle of acquaintance with which they 
entered life, became still more contracted; and 
by the time an heir was born, few persons con- 
sidered themselves authorized to offer personal 
congratulations. 

During his lady’s confinement, Mr. Hughson 
returned to those studies, and that habit of in- 
dulging in reverie, which his sister-in-law con- 
sidered, most justly, to be injurious to a man of 
his sombre and nervous temperament. He be- 
came pale, languid, and abstracted; and al- 
though his pleasure, as a father, was herpes 
intense, it was frequently accompanied wit 
agitation even to tears, and solicitude for Seli- 
na’s health, and he sought to regain compo- 
sure in seclusion; a seclusion ‘he never after- 
wards abandoned. 

The young mother in her child found a new 
world, and, unquestionably, the sweetest and 
most engrossing her heart had ever known, and 
which she was the less likely to abandon, be- 
cause her husband praised her care; her pa- 
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rents approved them; and the whispers of the 
world, so far as they penetrated her solitude, 
extolled them. 

A fair girl soon succeeded the boy; and the 
death of first one parent and then the other, 
exercised the feelings and proved the tender- 
ness of Selina’s heart. A third child soothed 
her sorrows by occupying her mind. Young 
and beautiful as she still was, she was now the 
tusy mother of a family, which had followed 
each other so rapidly as to alarm her husband 
and dependents for her health. The tenderness 
of the former was unabated; but the latter had 
begun to think their master “rather odd.” He 
was, “for sure the best gentleman the sun 
shone on; he helped every body; but then, 
good Lord! how like a fool he gave away his 
money !” 

Mrs. Hughson had become the mother of a 
fourth child, as lovely as those which had pre- 
ceded it; and which were indeed, as their nurse 
termed it, “perfit pictors,” before it became 
her lot to know, by any possibility, that money, 
or the want of it, had any thing to do with her 
happiness. When her monthly nurse was leav- 
ing her, her purse was minus, to her own sur- 
prise; but she considered it immaterial; and 
the first of these, now regular periods, when 
her husband visited her, she asked him to give 
her twenty pounds. 

“T have only got ten in the house, my love. 
I know it from the circumstance of being 
obliged to refuse the bailiff who (poor silly 
man) wanted fifty to buy sheep.” 

Mrs. Hughson well knew the bailiff to be a 
clever and useful servant, who at that season 
frequently expended a hundred or two advan- 
tageously. She mused a moment, and then ob- 
served, “that it was awkward to want cash; 
it was true, the ten pounds would do for her 
now, but she should soon want more, as the 
children were almost without frocks, and her 
own income would be wanted for winter dresses, 
the parish schooling—various things.” 

“John Lord’s children want both frocks and 
shoes—the half of them are barefoot at this 
moment.” * 

“T will see after them when I go out,” said 
the lady. 

“T have seen after them,” said Mr. Hughson. 
“I went yesterday, and there was nobody in 
the hut but the blind grandmother; so I put 
some money in her apron and then I stepped 
behind the door. Well, Selina, was it not a 
droll trick? When hér son came in she said, 
‘Look, James, the Squire has been here, and 
given me four pence halfpenny.’ ” 

“Tt was not very droll, surely, to give the 
poor soul so little.” 

“ Little! I had given her nine guineas; the 
very last guineas I had; but she could not see 
them you know.” 

The folly, the madness of such conduct 
pierced the very heart of the unhappy Selina. 
A deathly paleness overspread her countenance, 
and her head sank on the back of the chair in 
which she sat. Much alarmed, her husband 
applied every possible restorative. On her re- 
covery he left her, with an assurance that, 
much as he disliked leaving the house, he would 
the following morning himself go to the neigh- 
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bouring bank and procure her all the money she 
could wish for. 

“Certainly, my dear, you must get us a hun- 
dred pounds to put on with,” 

Selina’s head pressed a sleepless pillow that 
night; but most unhappily, for all parties, the 
result of her cogitations ended in a determina- | 
tion to conceal her own fears, and that tenden- 
cy she more than suspected in her excellent 
and muchi-to-be-pitied husband, from every hu- 
man being. Nor was this resolution abated 
when, on his return, she was informed “ that 
he had indeed received ninety-five guineas at 
the neighbouring town, all of which he had 
sown in the ditch by the roadside as he re- 
turned ; having no doubt they would soon spring 
up and bear an abundant crop for the use of 
their dear little ones. 

From this time Mrs. Hughson received mo- 
ney and paid it, so far as she was able to do so, 
without awakening the jealousy, or exciting the 
anger of one whose thick coming fancies varied 
frequently, and were all of a gentle, but me- 
lancholy nature, and benevolent in their tend- 
ency. It was found, that of late he had given 
away all the money he received, and of course 
was in debt; but this pecuniary derangement 
was soon settled—not so that of his mental and 
bodily health, which every day waxed worse; 
and the fear of revealing the state of the for- 
mer, induced his anxious lady to waive procur- 
ing medical assistance for the latter. 

After a time, seclusion in the library was ex- 
changed for long, exhausting, solitary walks on 
the desolate moors which opened beyond his 
mansion; and to question him on his object, or 
watch him beyond his garden, was an offence 
resented with an acrimony hitherto unknown 
to his gentle spirit. After one of these ab- 
sences, prolonged for two days and a night, he 
was found in a path leading homewards; worn 
out and speechless with fatigue; he was carried 
home, and breathed his last on his own bed, the 
only consolation which remained to his wretch- 
ed widow, who now lamented over him as lost 
by her negligence and her misconception of his 
situation. 

Unable to bear the scene, she removed into 
her sister’s immediate neighbourhood, and the 
hall was let during her son’s minority. She 
was devoted to her children; and all, save the 
youngest, who died the victim of the shock his 
mother had received, grew up singularly hand- 
some, and possessing much of the ability for 
which their father had been distinguished. In 
due time they all returned to the hall, for the 
heir was not likely to marry for some years. 
He had a passion for chemistry, and sought to 
indulge in it in retirement; and his mother en- 
couraged the love of solitude in which she had 
herself remained all the years of her widow- 
hood. 

Why pursue my sad tale !—Would that ima- 
gination, not memory, dictated. In about three 
years’ time, this affectionate son and amiable 
gentleman, terminated his existence by his own 
hand; and, within a Jittle time, his fondly at- 
tached brother followed his example, apparent! 
from the effects of that grief and shame which 
completely overwhelmed him. 

Terrible as, these afflictions were, yet time 
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soothed the pain it could not cure; and in the 
tenderness and loneliness of her Selina, the son- 
less mother could not fail to find consolation, 
more especially as no symptom of that morbid 
affection, evidenced even from infancy in the 
boys, was apparent in her. With this treasure 
still in ssion, she endeavoured to attain 
resignation, and hope the best; and year after 
year rolled by, and all was well. 

Well with the mind, but not so with the 
beautifnl frame which enclosed it; for seclu- 
sion from society rarely suits the young; more 
especially when they are the intelligent and 
the cultivated. Selina shrunk from every breeze 
as she had long from every stranger ; and would 
probably have become, at thirty, a valetudina- 
rian for life, if matters of business had not com- 
pelled her mother to receive visits from a stran- 

er. This was an elegant and worthy bache- 

r, of superior attainments, and similar tastes 
with themselves; and having once ceased to 
fear his return, both ladies enjoyed his society ; 
and, in the course of a few months, to the sur- 
prise of the few who knew them, Miss Hugh- 
son, the beanty, the peeress, the invalid, was 
married. 

But the canker worm was in the rose. The 
delicacy which had been nurtured till it became 
disease, rendered her unequal to the duties of 
a mother; and after one year of happiness, the 
flower which had so long breathed its sweet- 
ness unseen, sunk into the tomb, leaving a 
~ nar 4 babe and an almost heart-broken hus- 

nd. 

From this stroke, Mrs. Hughson never, even 

rtially, recovered. Her last ties to earth were 

roken, her last prop taken; and she sunk un- 
resistingly, though slowly, to the tomb; for 
rarely-does grief release its victim quickly, 
even when half a century has pressed upon it 
also. She lamented to her sister, when it was 
too late, that she had not mixed more with the 
world, and formed those friendships, or permit- 
ted herself to share in those amusements which 
might have ameliorated her early sufferings, 
and softened her present desolation; and ear- 
nestly desired to procure company for her son- 
in-law, as the only alleviation his case admitted. 

A stranger to the improvements of medical 
science, in consequence of her seclusion, she 
did not advert to the possibility of help being 
afforded to her husband and her sons; but she 
well remembered, that anger with her sister, 
first prompted that decision which doomed her 
to a life of unceasing anxiety, exchanged only 
for the severest anguish. 

Even to the last (I was told) her beauty was 
no farther impaired than by the loss of her co- 
lour and the abated lustre of her eyes ; and that 
in death, her finely pencilled features were still 
lovely. 

It is not often that a beautiful woman, mar- 
ried to an idolizing husband, and blessed with a 
good fortune, will be found blameable in conse- 

uence of her exclusive devotedness to her chil- 

ren, and perverse renunciation of all society ; 
but that such errors may exist, this lonely, ge- 
nerous, and, in many respects, amiable person, 
isa proof. Her history, thus briefly touched 
upon, calls upon all the young and fair to ex- 
amine into every particular connected with him 





whom they are about to marry ; and, being mar- 
ried, to remember the importance of that vow 
which binds them to the duties of wedded friend- 
ship. It is the holiest and completest bond a 
Christian can engage to fulfil; and demands, 
not only the exercise of the affections, but the 
judgment; and, in some cases, though very 
seldom, the sacrifice of even praiseworthy par- 
tialities are apparent but not actual duties. 
London, 1837. 


—_ 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
“COLD O’ER MY BOSOM,” &c. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 


Arr—* Since then I’m doom’d.” 


Cold o’er my bosom the tempest is sweeping, 
Shelter me, love, from the pitiless air— 

Chill are the night dews that round me are sweeping, 
Oh! but more chill are the tears of despair. 

Dark was the hour, when allur’d from thy dwelling, 
*Wilder’d T roam’d from my haven of rest— 

Near me, in wild wrath, the billows are swelling— 
Shield me, love, shield me, once more in thy breast. 

Sad is thy weleome—Oh! sad and upbraiding 
Breathe forth the accents once melting with love— 

Roses of joy—on thy cheek, they are fading— 
Garlands of hope—they are rent from the grave. 

Smile on the wanderer—languishing, fainting— 
Weary and wan, at thy feet I recline— 

Angels! the prayer of the doom’d thou art granting, 
Take my last sigh, love, and blessing ’tis thine.— 


——— 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 


DESULTORY THOUGHTS. 


Durtine a residence of some months in a vil- 
lage of one of our northern states, I had ac- 
quired a reputation for literary tastes, partly on 
account of my secluded habits, and partly be- 
cause my room was decorated with a book-shelf, 
containing Some of the light works of the day. 
I had chosen the situation for the promise of 
retirement it held out to me; not for the pur- 
pose of scientific research, or with the view of 
adding my mite to the already overflowing lite- 
rature of the age; but simply because it suited 
my mood, at the time, to indulge in the “ dolce 
farniente” of a country life. I chose my re- 
treat far from the bustling hurry of our cities, 
where people seem to walk the streets for no 
other purpose save that of seeing in how short 
a time they can accomplish certain distances; 
and almost ready to knock down their best 
friend should he impede their progress. 

Whilst the summer months lasted, I was left 
almost entirely to myself, though some little 
courtesies were even then proffered; not as the 
mere forms of politeness, but as the kindly of- 
ferings of the heart, and in pity to my appar- 
ently lonely situation. At first, I will confess, 
they annoyed me; but as the days of autumn 
grew shorter, and my walks were more cir- 
cumscribed, I began to fee] grateful for these 
attentions; and it was rather with a thrill of 
pleasure that I received an invitation to join @ 
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reading circle, which was to meet weekly, at 
the houses of the different members. 

Now it was strange that I, who had come 
thus far, expressly to get rid of the society of 
my fellow beings, should be so much pleased at 
the prospect of again associating wih them; 
but the fact is, I had had time to get tired of 
myself, for, however delightful 1 might fancy 
my own company, the indulgence of four months 
had given me ample time to look with more 
complacency on that of others. How forcibly 
was I reminded of the story, in which the love 
of a.prince and princess was punished by a 
fairy and genius, who had willed their affections 
should be otherwise bestowed, but were conti- 
nually baffled by these obstinate young persons. 
At last they constructed a palace, which should 
contain no other human beings except the lov- 
ers. At first they were delighted; but soon 
the sameness of each other’s society wearied 
them, and at last hatred so possessed them that 
they sought the most distant parts of their 
dwelling, to avoid each other. Who could ima- 
gine a better “ place of vengeance !” 

The mind requires a diversity of objects, and 
it can never fully appreciate its choicést bless- 
ings but when placed in comparison with what 
is less interesting. 

But to return to my reading circle ; the even- 
ing at length arrived for our first meeting ; and 
with a palpitating heart, lest my own powers 
should be called into requisition, I joined the 
party assembled. A book of travels was pro- 
duced; and then the question arose, as to who 
should commence the awful operation. 

“Oh not me, for the world,” exclaimed one 
young lady, pushing the offered book from her 
with a desperate motion, “I should be fright- 
ened to death at the sound of my own voice ;” 
(but be it known, it would not have been an 
unusual sound to her) “do let some one else 
begin;” and, accordingly, another was request- 
ed to open the meeting. 

“Dear me, no; I’m sure I can’t; I should 
be so terrified, I should certainly lose my voice.” 

“Well, will you,” addressing a young man, 
who literally shook as with an agu®, when he 
found all eyes turned on him. 

“]T had rather not, I don’t read well,” he 
gesped out, and then shrunk behind his neigh- 
ur, to avoid being again called into notice. 

All this time I had observed a consequential 
little man, who seemed to sit uneasy, and 
fidgeted about on his seat whenever a person 
was addressed. He could now bear it no longer, 
and, half indignant at being thus passed by, he 
seized the book and offered his services. 

“Oh me,” was the universal cry, “we did 
not ask you, because we knew no one would be 
willing to read after you—you read so beauti- 
fully. 

At this my attention was roused, and I pre- 
pared myself to be much entertained, as I had 
always exceedingly enjoyed good reading, 
though it was seldom I had had an opportunity 
of being gratified. 

He commenced, and, involuntarily, [ started, 
for his stentorian voice was,raised to its utmost 
pitch, and was sent back by the walls of the 
small room in which we were placed, sounding 
on the tympanum of the ear not unlike the hal- 





looing through a speaking trumpet within whis- 
pering distance. I am sure my nerves have 
scarcely yet recovered from the shock. But 
this was not all they had to encounter; for the 
writer, being rather poetical, had interspersed 
various quotations jthroughout his book, which 
the reader gave out with wonderful effect; his 
voice, at one moment, seemed sunk to the low- 
est depths of which it was capable, and then 
would rise aloft very: much like the roaring of 
the wind on a stormy winter night. It was an 
effort at declamation, that would have raised 
the hair upright on the heads of Forrest or 
Booth. He certainly did not stop to spell any 
of the long words; but Johnson would have 
been puzzled to have found a definition for some 
of these as he pronounced them. I now com- 
prehended that, in the country, a good reader 
is one who can the fastest and the loudest mis- 
pronounce words of three or four syllables, call- 
ing them any thing but what can be understood, 
and which would even make the leaves of 
Walker open of themselves. 

After my return home that night, my mind 
naturally cast a retrospective glance over the 
scenes of the past evening; and however ludi- 
crous they appeared to me at the time, the ideas 
they suggested were quite to the contrary, and I 
fell into a train of thought which led me wander- 
ing from past ages, with all its chivalry, yet 
benighted ignorance, and through the gradual 
progress of education, until I at last arrived at 
our own bright era of the cultivation of intel- 
lect. In what other age has science attained 
so wonderful a degree of perfection? That in 
which, fifty years since, would have appeared 
like the effects of magic, and which in the good 
old days of Salem witchcraft, would have mar- 
tyrized the inventor, is now regarded with ad- 
miration indeed, but not with wonder. Lite- 
rature is marked with unprecedented variety ; 
and though master spirits have’ lived in other 
times, we can boast of having been cotempo- 
raries of their rivals. 

If the bolder energies of man have thus pro- 
gressed, woman has not been idle. The homely 
occupations of our maternal ancestors have 
given place to the development of intellect, 
and the bewitching charms of lighter accom- 
plishments. What my cogitations have been, 
concerning this change—whether the world 
has been benefited by it, and whether the pe- 
culiar duties of woman have been better tul- 
filled by her endeavours to instruct the world, 
not only over her domestic scenes, but through 
a wide circle of friends, than when she lived 
secluded and unknown beyond the inmates of 
her own family, spinning and weaving, (not the 
threads of an eloquent discourse, or the myste- 
ries of a romance, but the substantial garments 
of her husband and children,) it matters not that 
any should know save myself. The opinion of 
so humble an individual could have no weight 
on a question upon which so much has been 
written, and I therefore leave it for abler hands 
than mine, to discuss and settle it, if they can. 

On the evening aforesaid, my thoughts wan- 
dered over a wide range of space; and I looked 
back to those heroes and their “lady-loves,” 
whose history has formed the theme for bard 
and novelist; but who were ignorant, not only 
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of writing, but even of the letters of the al- 
phabet. hat should we say if, in these days, 
a hero was depicted with no other excellence 
than that derived from corporeal strength ; yet 
who has not lingered over the prowess of Coeur 
de Lion, and felt his heart beat high eveu at the 
name of Du Guesclin! Perhaps the Trouba- 
dours formed an exception even in those early 
times, of the refinement produced by cultiva- 
tion; but it is extremely doubtful, whether 
they numbered reading and writing amongst 
their accomplishments. Valour and reckless 
daring, mingled with an almost idolatrous ve- 
neration for woman, were the subjects of their 
lays. If their own class was sometimes com- 
memorated in their songs, it was not until after 
the troubadour had sought for fame in the ranks 
of war, that he might win the lady of his neart; 
for the damsels of those days thought little of 
the power of intellect, compared with those 
personal feats which shine in story. 

We can find, in every age, solitary examples 
of learning; but for many a day they were sel- 
dom found beyond the walls of the monastery, 
where literature lay buried. By degrees, how- 
ever, men began to feel the want of something 
beyond the excitement produced by the battle 
field ; and peaceful occupations became more 
respected. But although the higher classes be- 
gan to appreciate the intellectual faculties, yet 
the cultivation of the nobier powers of the 
mind was limited to very few. Elizabeth of 
England, and Mary of Scotland, might chal- 
lenge admiration, even in these days, for the 
various talents they possessed ; and Mary united 
to a classic education the refinement and lighter 
accomplishments of a later age. Still, although 
herself so bright an example, many of the high- 
est nobles of her court could not write their 
own names; and, with the exception of her four 
Marie’s, few of the females of her kingdom un- 
derstood: much of the noble art of reading. 
That there were subtle controversies carried on 
in her rude country, all who shave read her un- 
happy story know too well; but these were 
chiefly confined to the clergy, and perhaps dis- 
played full as much party spirit as learning. 

Slow, indeed, was the progress of education ; 
and gradually was it diffused over all classes. 
It was reserved for our own age so to facilitate 
the means of improvement that, in our country, 
they are certainly placed within the reach of 
even the poorest person. Perhaps it is a fault, 
with us, that education is carried to the ex- 
treme; and youthful minds are too apt to be 
overworked. This chain of thought would seem 
to have but little connexion with my evening’s 
amusement; and yet I was insensibly led to it 
by that very amusement; for, with this acknow- 
ledged tasking of almost every power, it seem- 
ed strange to me that one faculty should be al- 
lowed to lie nearly dormant, from the want of 
proper cultivation to expand it; and whilst so 
many accomplishments are indiscriminately la- 
vished on both sexes—while music and drawing 
are taught in almost every school, why is it that 
gooes,| should be so much neglected? And, 
in reality, many a highly finished gentleman 


and lady might sympathise with the poor man 
who said, that reading had been neglected in 
It is this which produces such 


his education. 














general diffidence in reading aloud ; and which 
makes almost every one, like my friends of the 
reading circle, willing to throw the task on any 

rson they consider abler than themselves. If, 
in early life, this art was more inculcated, and 
a clear enunciation, with proper intonation, was 
more attended to, and young persons were 
taught to look upon it as an accomplishment, 
indispensable to the perfection of refinement, 
this distressing embarrassment would be no 
more felt by those who were called upon to 
read, than is experienced by the skilful musi- 
cian when requested to sing. And fine reading 
is, in itself, music to a cultivated ear. Decla- 
mation is too often mistaken for it; and we 
sometimes hear the ranting of the stage carried 
into the private circle. I once knew a gentle- 
man who thought to give greater effect to what 
otherwise would have been delightful, by such 
a series of gesticulations, that the gravest per- 
son could not suppress a smile. Beautiful read- 
ing needs none of these factitious aids; but by 
the simplest intonation of voice can carry the 
author’s meaning to the inmost soul of the hear- 
er; and whether pathetic or ludicrous, sublime 
or calmly beautiful, the feeling is duly impress- 
ed on all who listen. 

Our orators, both of the pulpit and the bar, 
as well as those in the legislative councils of 
our country, might be benefited by early at- 
tention to this neglected art. Few appear to 
understand that the voice needs cultivation and 
practice in reading, almost as much as is ne- 
cessary to produce a fine singer. These re- 
marks can only be applied in a general sense, 
for no one can deny that we have splendid spe- 
cimens in each department of oratory; but I do 
wish that the rising generation could be made 
to understand the graceful effect produced, even 
in common speaking, by the cultivation of the 
voice, the clearness of the enunciation, and a 
strict attention to the rules of pronunciation. 
If possessed of these, you have only to under- 
stand the meaning of an author, to render your- 
self a pleasant companion, especially in a long 
winter evening in the country. 

In a woman, who is more particularly a fire- 
side ornament, there can be no accomplishment 
more interesting. There are a thousand ways 
in which this talent can be called into requisi- 
tion. The temperament of woman is essen- 
tially poetical; from no other lips do the pro- 
ductions of our sweetest bards sound so melo- 
dious; they should therefore cultivate the art 
of giving force and expression to each fine sen- 
timent. In fulfilling their office of nurse, 
around the sick , in what way can the 
soothe the sufferings of their friends more kind- 
ly than by lulling them to forgetfulness of 
themselves by the magic of beautiful thoughts, 
beautifully uttered. his is, to be sure, an ac- 
quirement that cannot be displayed in general 
society ; but does it not become hallowed by 
the reflection, that its influence can only be 
felt in the holy precincts of home? 

After arousing myself from this revery, I de- 
termined to put the thoughts on paper, for the 
benefit of future reading circles, that wey may 
not, like the ill-starred one with which I com- 
menced, be utterly annihilated for the want of 
proper attention in the days of school-life. A. 
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For the Lady’s Book. 
TO MY SISTER. 
With a Manuscript Volume of Poems. 


‘¢In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wide waste there still is a tree ; 
And a bird in the solitude singing, 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee.’ 
Byron. 


Dear sister, though the heartless world’s applause 
I covet not, and down life’s stream would glide, 
E’en as the bark that leaves no track behind, 

Yet I would make thy fond and faithful breast 

An urn in which love with its sweet perfumes 

My memory may embalm, when the bruised reed, 
That oft has borne the buffet of the storm, 

At last is broken, and my fevered pulse 

Shall throb no more with anguish. 


On my locks 
The untimely snows of age are cast, and lines 
Are traced upon my features: yet my heart 
Is grayer than my head, and furrowed o’er 
With deeper wrinkles than deform my face. 


The God that formed the soul, alone, can know 

Its secret workings—its mysterious pains 

Of impulse and of action, when the blood 

Wrung from the spirit and the oil of life 

in incense offered up to knowledge, make 

The son of genius wearier than the hind, 

Who when the toil of day is done, throws by 

His spade and lieth down to pleasant rest. 


And life to me has been a fevered dream 
Of restless aspirations—wild desires, 
Corroding cares, fears, phantasies; and hopes 
That lured my youth, yet mocked my manhood’s 


owth, 
And - when all the ‘ life of life’ has fled, 
Presentiment and melancholy fold 
Their ebon wings above a heart, consumed 
E’en like the Phenix in its own lone fires. 


Yet still, amid the ruins of the past, 
Dear sister, I have treasured up thy love, 
E’enas a priceless pearl, and on these leaves, 
That here enfold my miniature have traced 
The features of my mind; while I essayed 
My melancholy song, or tried to string 
The silent harp of Judah, that when low 
My head is laid in ashes, and the chords 
Are broken of the poet's lyre, my form 
And mind, forgotten, else by all the world, 
Distinct in all their features may remain 
Within thy faithful memory enshrined. 


E’en as the visit of the bird of spring 
Has been thy presence; and thy gentle smile 
And cheerful voice have wiled my mind from thought, 
Recalled the faded rose upon my cheek, 
And through my heart diffused the glow of joy; 
But thou wilt go away, and I will miss 
Thy smile at evening, and beside the hearth 
Will see thy vacant chair; and o’er my brow 
And melancholy cheek again will fall 
The pensive shadows of a darkened soul. 


AndI will woo again the silent night, 
When thou art gone, and weave the plaintive song, 
Whose echoes soothe my melancholy mind. 
And when life’s dream is o’er, I joy to think 
That I, who struck to humble notes on earth 
The trembling string, ’mid patriarchsand kings, 
And {srael’s royal singer, shall essay 
Heaven’s highest theme, and sweep the golden lyre, 
Ja ceaseless praise, to God and to the Lamb. 


10* 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 
MARGARET HAINES. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 
** And she must lay her conscious head, 
Her husband’s trusting heart beside.” 


Byron. 


Tue scene of our story opens in one of the 
many beautiful harbors of Maine, and being the 
birth-place of our pritcipal character, it will be 
proper to give a more explicit description of the 
locality thane otherwise should. 

Upon each side of the Harbor appeared a 
Cape, stretching out into the sea, and protecting 
it from the heavy swell of the ocean—a small 
green Island, covered with low trees, which 
added much to its picturesque appearance, rose 
in front, and left a channel on either hand suffi- 
ciently deep for the largest vessels. Few har- . 
bors are more safe, beautiful or commodious than 
this, or would seem more to indicate the location 
for a great commercial city ; and probably the 
want of a sufficiently rich, and well-cultivated 
back country has been the only barrier to its 
prosperity. Notwithstanding its great natural 
advantages, the harbour of presents nothing 
but an insignificant village, of perhaps twenty 
houses, to the innumerable vessels that yearly 
enter its noble anchorage, asa retreat from the ter- 
rible storms that sweep along our iron-bound 
coast. 

At the commencement of our story it was less 
than even at present. A group of low, ill-built 
houses might be seen, to each of which was at- 
tached a small patch of ground, illy cultivated, 
containing a few potatoes, beets and onions, and 
one corner devoted to a few herbs, supposed to 
possess great medicinal virtues. Occasionally 
a lupin, four o’clock, or even lady’s delight might 
be seen struggling to the light, showing that 
these beautiful creatures, that seem to shadow 
forth woman’s destiny, even here assert their in- 
fluence over her taste and affections, though 
under circumstances least calculated to call them 
forth. 

We must enter the smallest of these houses, 
though by far the neatest and most tasteful in 
its appearance ; for a few morning glories have 
been placed in a box under the window, and the 
half-closed blossoms, and abundant leaves, are 
clustering in rich luxuriance round the lattice. 
There are many other articles, such as one would 
hardly expect to find in a dwelling of so ex- 
tremely humble an exterior; all showing the 
busy taste of woman, that will always make the 
‘ desert to blossom as the rose.’ 

About the year 17— might be seen at almost 
all times when the weather was fine, a beautiful 
child, with large black eyes, and a profusion of 
dark hair, curling over her shoulders, gathering 
smooth shells, and rounded pebbles, along the 
shore of the fine harbour of ——. It was Mar- 
garet Haines, the orphan grandchild of a te- 
spectable widow, sdmewhat advanced tm life, | 
who occupied’ the neat little dwelling we have 
described. Mrs. Haines had been a woman of 
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tal capacity ; but age and sorrow for the loss of 
her husband and three sons, all of whom perish- 
ed at sea, in following the hazardous career of 
the sailor, had impaired her powers; and being 
thus bereaved of all other natural objects of at- 
tachment, she concentrated her affections upon 
Margaret, the sole relic of her children. This 
deep attachment for her grandchild became, in 
some degree, elevated by the blending of a deep 
and ardent piety, that grew more fervent as the 
light of life waxed dim in the socket. Still 
Margaret was left almost entirely to the guidance 
of her own will. She was never weary of wan- 
dering about the sea-girt rocks, of watching the 
snowy gull poised upon the crested wave, the 
active hawk diving for his prey, and the proud, 
but treacherous eagle, from his lonely craig, 
watching the sports of his victims in the still air 
beneath him. Her naturally vigorous and en- 
thusiastic character imbibed new strength from 
the circumstances of the locality in which her 
lot was cast, and strange and exalted emotions 
swelled the breast of the lone child, in her daily 
intercourse with the meet of nature. The ro- 
mantic stories, too, with which her aged parent 
nightly beguiled her ear, exerted their influence 
upon her character, and gave the coloring to her 
destiny ; based as these stories too often were 
upon the workings of dark and fearful passions, 
the power of wealth and beauty, and the omnipo- 
tence of love. 

She related legends of her “ father-land,” of 
high-born and beautiful ladies, of gallant knights, 
of border chivalry, and the fascinations and 
splendor of aristocratic life. Margaret listened 
to these stories, and loathed almost in childhood 
her lowly lot. As she grew older her little glass 
told all too faithfully the story of her beauty, and 
the rude expressions of admiration, that daily 
fell from the lips of the sailors, as they passed her 
on the sea shore, served more deeply to impress 
it upon her mind. One told her she moved as 
proudly as a ship under full sail—another liken- 
ed her neck to the white breast of the sea-gull, 
and another pronounced her arm as round as a 
mackeral. owever rude the comparison, a tri- 
bute to her beauty was always intended, and al- 
ways understood. Thus Margaret soon grew 
{too proud for vanity—and expected homage asa 
matter of course. Nature had given her a form 
that could never look vulgar in the coarsest gar- 
ments, but with an instictive taste, she arranged 
them to an appearance of elegance. The gifts of 
the fishermen and sailors also served to augment 
her toilet till it became the envy of all her com- 
panions ; all, but the gentle Hannah, afterwards 
the wife of young McKenny, whose humble and 
better constituted mind had early learned to de- 
tect the errors of her friend, and with all her 
lowliness of spirit, yet with the confidence of a 
virtuous mind, she had sometimes even dared to 
reprove them. Notwithstanding this she was 
the best beloved of all Margaret’s associates. 

Many a rare and splendid shell found its way 
to the rough mantel of her grandmother, and her 
little room was always neatly, and even tasteful- 
ly arranged. Thus a passion for dress and a 
consciousness of beauty became strong charac- 
teristics of Margaret. She acquired a disinclina- 
tion for the feminine employments that usually 





engrossed the attention of her companions. 
Though whatever passed through the small 
fingers of Margaret was perfect in its kind, yet 
she seldom made any such exertion, and her 
grandmother, from excessive tenderness, seldom 
exacted it. 

She would shake out her abundant hair, and 
twine the long soft curls over her fingers, part- 
ing it over her noble brow, and let it fall in long 
wreaths below her slender waist, confined only 
at the back of the head by a clasp of silver. 
When her toilet was completed, she would seat 
herself on a low stool at the feet of the aged 
matron, and turn her brilliant eyes to the dim 
orbits of the dame, her arm resting upon her 
knee, and her splendid figure exhibiting a lan- 
guor of repose, that the proudest belle might 
have envied. Then would she listen to the tale 
of some chivalrous knight, or haughty lord, who 
were willing to renounce land and title to win 
the love of some lowly lady, gifted with trans- 
cendant beauty ; and eames would inwardly 
sigh, that none such were likely to woo her from 
her lowliness and obscurity. Though scarcely 
a youth in the vicinity had been refused a curl 
from the head of the beautiful Magaret, yet none 
had ever dared aspire to the love, or crave the 
hand of the proud girl. She treated all with a 
haughty courtesy, that could not be misunder- 
stood. Thus passed away the first. sixteen years 
of her life with nothing to disturb its monotony, 
except the workings of her own powerful imagi- 
nation. 

‘“‘] think there will be a storm,” said the old 
lady, looking from the window, where Margaret 
stood watching the vessels as they suceessively 
doubled the capes, and curved gracefully across 
the harbour, to cast anchor under the lea of the 
shore, “the sand is flying thickly from the 
north-east, and the dark, tumbling waves are be- 
coming white with foam.” 

An exclamation of surprise escaped the lips of 
Margaret, and the old lady hastily adjusted her 
spectacles, and turned her head in that direction. 
The object of their attention was a light built 
schooner, withfraking masts, and taper spars, 
that looked altogether too slender to support the 
press of canvass, under which she was moving 
gallantly before the wind, her painted waist 
gracefully cutting the water, and her pointed 
stern heaving up a mass of foam before her, or, 
as the sailors technically called it, * carrying a 
white bone in her mouth!” 

She rounded the cape in gallant trim, and 
moving safely, but somewhat recklessly amongst 
the vessels that had already came to anchorage, 
approached the shore nearer thanany had hither- 
to done, and coming round with a graceful sweep, 
cast anchor within a stone’s throw of the cot» 
tage of Margaret, 

The use of the spy-glass has created almost a 
new sense to the sailor; and it is probable the 
commander might have reconnoitered the pair of 
handsome eyes, that were surveying his vessel 
with so much enriosity. Be that as it may, a 
boat soon pulled for the shore, and a young man, 
in demi-nautical costume, was seen approaching 
the dwelling. His dress was of the favorite 
hue of the sailor—blue; buttoned snug to the 
throat, with a standing military collar, and the 
front laced with black braid. A slight, but not 
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ungraceful swing, and that peculiar air of assur- 
ance, that usually distinguishes his class, added 
to an erect and extremely well-proportioned 
figure of about the medium height, and a coun- 
tenance of perhaps twenty-five years, set off by 
a pair of pexetrating black eyes, and whiskers 
somewhat profuse of the same color, made up a 
personage not likely to pass unnoticed. 

All this Margaret observed as he approached 
the dwelling, so that when his knock became 
audible, she hesitated to obey the summons. But 
recollecting the infirmities of her relative, she 
opened the door. 

Whether the appearance of Margaret was al- 
together superior to what he anticipated, or whe- 
ther he had no specified object in view, is left to 
conjecture ; certain it is, that after his first court- 
ly bow, he hesitated, stammered, and his confu- 
sion, perhaps, becoming contagious, the cheek 
and neck of the proud girl glowed crimson as she 
asked in a low tone if he would enter. The 
stranger obeyed, uttering something about along 
voyage, and want of fresh provision. The sym- 
pathies of the old lady were instantly enlisted— 
she had always loved a sailor, partly from the 





peculiar circumstances of her life, but more from 
the loss of her three brave sons. Then the win- 
ning smile, and noble bearing of the stranger re- 
called the recollections of her youth, and restored 
the channels of almost obliterated memories. We 
need not say they had their effect on the imagi- 
nation of Margaret. 


The twilight darkened, and yet the stranger 
lingered—the simple meal was spread upon the 
table, and he stayed to partake it. 


Margaret 
had never looked more beautiful—her usually 
cold, haughty demeanor had given place to an 
evident desire to please—she became animated, 
and even slightly embarrassed as she encountered 
the admiring looks of the stranger. 

During a pause in the conversation, the long, 
deep roar of the ocean, like the battling of a far 
off host, came in solemn grandeur on the ear. 
Margaret, as if awed at the majesty of the sound, 
raised her head, and said,— ‘ 

“ Hark! do you not hear the sound of the 
great deep, the voice of many waters? How 
sublime ! how grand is that mysterious chiming 
of the far-off billows, lifting themselves in their 
strength as if in contempt at the puny fabrics of 
man’s ambition!” 

It is doubtful whether the stranger noted what 
she said, but he did see the glowing cheek, the 
animated eye; and the look Margaret encoun- 
tered on bending her eye to his, fixed her desti- 
ny for ever. 

The heavy _— of rain began to patter upon 
the window, and the wail of the wind as it 
swept by in fitful gusts, warned the stranger it 
was time to regain his bark ere the fury of the 
elements and darkness of the night should render 
it difficult todo so. But we most not stop for 
details. 

Thé'vessel of Raymond Barton remained in 
the harbor long after the storm had passed away, 
long after all others had departed. The dark, 
swarthy-looking sailors seemed to avoid all in- 





tercourse with the people on shore, and were con- 
stantly seen lounging idly about the rigging, 
smoking their cigars, listless and inactive. 

In the meanwhile the handsome stranger with | 


Margaret by his side, was seen wandering about 
the picturesque shore, or sailing amongst the 
gem-like islands that rose from the breast of the 
ocean.«. At length strange surmises began to be 
whispered round; the craft was pronounced a 
most suspicious looking affair—the stern look- 
ing sailors were decided to be exactly fit for dark 
and bloody deeds; some even began’to talk of 
the propriety of procuring ® search warrant. 

Then, too, Margaret’s wardrobe was replenish- 
ed with some articles altogether too magnificent 
to be found on board a common merchantman. 

How much the jealousy of the young men of 
the village, who might naturally be supposed to 
feel some degree of resentment at beholding the 
uncommon favour with which the the stranger 
was treated by the despotic girl, had to do with 
the reports now current, it is impossible to de- 
termine. Certain it is, she had more than once 
since the appearance of Raymond refused a curl 
from her head, of which she had formerly been 
so lavish, and this, too, when the suppliants 
were bound on a long voyage, and might never 
return. 

Nothing could equal the indignation of Mar- 
garet on learning these reports. Yielding to the 
impulse of her excited feelings, she mentioned 
them to Raymond. It could not escape her pe- 
netration, though she scarcely noticed it at the 
time, that a shade of anxiety crossed his brow, 
which was instantly dispelled by an expression 
of determined daring that accorded better with 
the general expression of his countenance, 

**The dastardly wretches!’ he exclaimed, 
““why don’t they come manfully and tell me 
what they think, and they should search my 
vessel from binnacle to hold. Bat I defy their 
malice, and will lie here till my vessel rots in 
the harbour, sooner than yield to their suspi« 
cions ?” 

This was too much in accordance with Mar- 
garet’s own character to fail of its effects ; what 
was her surprise then on looking from her win- 
dow the next morning, to behold the waters 
sleeping tranquilly in the early light, and not a 
solitary mast or sail any where visible on the 
broad horizon. Whatever were her feelings, she 


{had too much pride, too much native self-control 
to give them utterance. 


If her grandparent even observed the growing 
paleness of her cheek, or even divined the cause, 
she never uttered aught concerning it. Indeed, 
her own growing infirmities made such unwea- 
ried demands upon the poor girl’s time and 
strength, that they alone seemed sufficient to ac- 
count for her altered appearance. Margaret 
was little likely to complain of any circumstance, 
that secured her from the prying eyes of her com- 
panions. She had no right toexpect their sym- 
pathy, nor did she desire it. She chose to suffer 
proudly alone. 

At length the sofferings of the aged drew toa 
close. Poor Margaret wept in solitude over the 
only earthly friend, who had invariably loved 
her and all the peculiarities of her character. In 
the excess of her sorrow she scarcely heeded the 
lapse of time that brought about the period when 
she should receive an answer to a letter, dictated 
by her aged parent, in which she desired an opu- 
lent relative to receive the friendless orphan into 
her family. Alas! Margaret hed few accom- 
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plishments to recommend her, and the letter 
rather desired her friends to discharge this obli- 

ation to the fatherless, on the score of christian 
Sony, more than any merits the poor girl might 
be supposed to possess. 

The response was couched in words as cold as 
itis possible for language to assume. Even Mar- 
garet with all her ambition was shocked at the 
necessity of incurring so ungracious an obligation. 
We must pass over the particulars of her depar- 


“ture—All but Hannah, the affectionate, faithful 


Hannah, pronounced her a cold, heartless girl 
to leave the home of her childhood with so little 
regret. Perhaps, as Margaret was constituted 
she had enjoyed less than her companions sup- 
posed—and the circumstances of the last few 
months had cast a gloom over her whole exist- 
ence. None knew that the disappearance of 
Raymond was unexpected to herself. She pro- 
nounced his name to noone, not even to Hannah; 
but the cruel reports respecting him worked like 
barbed arrows into her very being. It was 
averred that loud and violent words were heard 
from the schooner the night of her departure, and 
some declared they had heard the clashing of 
arms. Every day as the memories and imagina- 
tions of the relaters became more excited the 
stories became more marvellous. 
* * * * * * 

We ‘must change the scene now to a splendid 
saloon in one of the most fashionable streets of 
New York. At one end of the room was a 
group of young people collected around a tall, 
radiant looking girl, who had just risen from the 
piano. It was Margaret Haines, dressed in some 
degree conformably to the prevailing mode, but 
still modified by her own exquisite taste. 

At the other end sat an elderly lady and gen- 
tleman, who seemed to regard Margaret with un- 
common interest. 

* Who would have thought,” said the lady, 
“when our poor old aunt desired us to receive 
her grandchild into our family, we shou!d have 
received so transcendantly beautiful a creature. 
She will create a tremendous sensation when we 
bring her out. Why, when she wrote me, I 
pictured to myself a long, awkward girl, with 
red hair, and a freckled face, that we couldn’t 
make any thing out of.” 

**1 told you,” said her husband, drily, * that 
her mother was very beautiful.”’ 

“ Aye,” returned the other complacently, 
** beautiful for a fisherman’s wife, but that you 
know is very different, and not to be compared 
with the cultivated beauty of our cities.’’ 

A slight look of incredulity passed over the 
countenance of the gentleman, but he remained 
silent. 

Whether Margaret retained her recollections 
of the stranger of harbour, subsequent 
events must determine. Certain it is, her won- 
derful beauty had acquired a more elevated cast, 
now that saffering had called new and deeper 
attributes of the mind into activity. .The book 
of knowledge, too, was now opened to her in un- 
stinted measure, and the naturally powerful and 
unexhausted mind of Margaret seemed to grasp 
intuitively at what others acquired by a labori- 
ous study. She became absorbed in her studies, 
and had her relative been less ambitious, Jess 
eager to launch her upon the whirlpool of fash- 








ion, Margaret Haines might have been a being 
to be loved and worshipped like some far off ra- 
diant star in the heavens, instead of becoming as 
she did, like a meteor, dazzling, indeed, but to 
go down in the darkness of everlasting night. 

We must not dwell upon particulars—we must 
not tell of the * tremendous sensation” Margaret 
did create in the circles of fashion ; we must not 
tell of the suitors that aspired to her hand, nor 
the wealth that was laid at her feet. It is 
doubtful whether Margaret would have ever 
blended her destiny with that of another, but for 
the solicitations of her friends. Often, after the 
excitement and triumphs of an evening, the 
proud beauty might beseen in the secrecy of her 
chamber, with drooping figure, and a counte- 
nance indicative of the deepest anguish, her eyes 
fixed upon a simple ring, that circled her finger. 
It had been the gift of Raymond. If left to her- 
self Margaret would have felt the utter crue}ty 
of giving her hand at the altar, while her heart 
remained filled with the image of another. But 
Ambition was undermining the small remains of 
principle, and Fashion was steadily moulding 
her to her own standard of selfishness and hy- 
pocrisy. 

* * O Oi 42 Bis 1 

A splendid Packet was on the eve of departure 
for Europe. A crowd of passengers of both 
sexes were collected upon the deck, watching 
with absorbed interest the setting sun and the 
light wind as it gently curled the wave that was 
about to waft them from the strand. A plain 
but elegant carriage drove upon the wharf, and 
a gentleman, apparently an invalid, handed a 
lady on board. She was closely veiled, but the 
step, the air, at once betrayed the superb beauty 
of New York. As she entered the cabin she 
was observed to start, attempt, ineffectually, to 
retreat, and then faint in the arms of her compa- 
nion. It was Margaret, the wife of Mr. Can- 
ning—pale as marble, and apparently suffering 
from some horrible emotion. A general whisper 
was circulating at the strangeness of the inci- 
dent. 

**Try to compose yourself, Margaret,” whis- 
pered her husband, tenderly, * you are attracting 
a great deal of observation.” 

She started, and opening her eyes she seemed 
for an instant transfixed by those of a dark-look- 
ing stranger, who had been attracted to the spot. 
Margaret’s cheek was observed to assume an 
even more ashy paleness, but summoning that 
self-control, that always so remarkably distin- 
guished her, she presented her hand to her hus- 
band, and retired to her apartment. 

Many were the conjectures as to the cause of 
the incident; but as the feeble state of her hus~ 
band’s health demanded all her attention, and 
she seldom appeared in the room appointed for 
the general intercourse of the passengers, the 
wonder soon died away. 

When the weather was fine she occasionally 
promenaded the deck, closely veiled, supportin 
the feeble steps of her husband, who failed wit 
alarming rapidity. At these times she studious- 
ly avoided all intercourse with others, and bare- 
ly raised her eyes, except to look out upon the 
glorious expanse of waters. Her devotion to her 
husband now became as much a theme of admi- 
ration as her beauty, and every heart sympathised 
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with the being so beautiful in person and lovely 
in character—all were ready to weep with her in 
the trial that so soon awaited her. 

Alas! they could not see the heart. Were 
that laid bare in the human bosom, for every eye 
to behold, how many should we turn from with 
loathing and disgust whom we now regard with 
reverence or admiration. 

Mr. Canning was a man splendidly endowed 
by nature, with a heart, too, of the most delicate 
sensibilities, and the warmest attachments. That 
he was first attracted to Margaret by her exter- 
nal beauty we need not deny, but his admiration 
ripened into the most ardent affection by what 
he supposed the graces of her mind and heart. 
A few months intercourse with his wife con- 
vinced him that she had deceived him in one cruel 
particular—that her heart had never been his 
own, notwithstanding her marriage vow. The 
murmured words of her slumbers convinced him 
that the idolized being, who rested upon his 
bosom, cherished a rival in her heart. Of her 
integrity, her delicacy and general propriety he 
could not doubt, but why had she concealed any 
circumstance so intimately concerning her peace 
from him! There was the error of Margaret, 
and most bitterly did she deplore it; she dread- 
ed a moment’s solitude with her husband, for 
then she felt as if his penetrating eye might 
fathom the secret of her thoughts. It is proba- 
ble he might have too often suspected the current 
of her thoughts for his own quietude. Yet he 
never upbraided her, never even sought a confi- 
dence she seemed so anxiously to avoid. But 
the conviction that another occupied the heart of 
her who had promised at the altar to love but 
only him, was more than even his spirit, strong 
and exalted as it was, could support. He felt, 
and felt traly, it wasa cruel hypocrisy; she had 
made the marriage vow an impious mockery. 
Margaret saw his saddened smile and sinking 
health, and felt that her secret was read by the 
one from whom, of all others, she would wish 
to conceal it. 

There had been a calm of many days—the 
sails hung idly upon the masts—the creaking of 
spars, and rattling of shrouds had ceased, and the 
huge fabric lay motionless upon the waters, 
scarcely rising in the long swell, more than the 
breast of a babe in its quiet sleeping. Mr. Can- 


ning was evidently approaching the last bourne. : 


He appeared to be sleeping, and Margaret, aban- 
doning her usually selfish reflections, gave her- 
self up to true heart-felt sorrow for the loss she 
was about to sustain. Her attendant, whom she 
had sent upon deck for the fresher air, returned, 
and silently placed a billet in her hand. 

Margaret glanced at the incoherent scrawl and 
turned deadly pale—it read, 


MarGareT, 


Grant me one interview if you have any com- 
passion upon the being who has always adored 
you. Believe me when I say, I can explain all. 


Raymon. 


_She compressed her lips, and tore it piece by 
plece—then turning to the pale face of her hus- 
band, beheld his eyes sadly fixed upon her. 

‘Margaret, it is as I suspected; you have 





never loved me, and the object of your attach- 
ment is now on board.” 

Margaret gasped with horror—her husband 
tenderly stretched out his arms, and she conceal- 
ed her tears and agony upon his bosom. 

** Do not try to explain, Margaret, I can read 
all your pride, your ambition—but let that puss 
—you have tried to promote my happiness, and 
that, at least, is a virtue—but it was a cruel, 
cruel sin, my own wife, to conceal that horrible 
truth from me. May God Almighty forgive you 
as’’—his voice ceased but with a strong effort 
he closed—“ as entirely as I forgive you.” 

Margaret raised herself from his bosom, and 
he, whom she had so much wronged, the noble, 
the generous Canning, lay a corpse before her. 

“That horrible dream is accomplished,” she 
cried with the fixed look of despair—“ my hy- 
pocrisy has sent one of the noblest of hearts | 
down to the grave—I am the murderess of my 
husband—though guiltless in the eyes of man, 
before thy searching eye, O God! I feel that I 
am a vile, guilty murderess.” 

The remains of Canning were consigned to 
the deep; and for one brief period Margaret’s 
better feelings seemed likely to prevail. She 
shed tears of sincere, remorseful sorrow for him 
whose noble affections she had so illy requited. 
Bitterly did she feel that he, who was most 
worthy of her love, was forever removed from it. 
True he had forgiven her—that was in aecord- 
ance with the greatness of his character—but a 
withering conviction pressed upon her, that her 
sin in the eyes of Jehovah was never to be par- 
doned. She had made a mockery of one of his 
holiest of sacraments; she had crushed one of 
the noblest hearts he had ever created. Her 
tears were those of remorse rather than repent- 
ance. As the workings of her mind assumed a 
darker and more hopeless hue, the image of 
Raymond began to intrude itself into her reflee- 
tions, and she dwelt more frequently upon traits 
more nearly assimilated to her own, than upon 
the manliness and virtues of Canning, whose 
image began even now to grow indistinct and 
visionary. At this crisis, as if to add the last 
grain that should preponderate to her ruin, came 
a Jetter from Raymond. 

It was filled with the most extravagant protes- 
tations of attachment, there was a lame attempt 
to account for the suddenness of his departure 
from the harbour of , and ended by urgently 
begging an interview, as they were now approach- 
ing the shores of Europe and might never meet 
again. 

The pride of Margaret served to retard, though 
it did not prevent her fall. She shrank from open 
intercourse with one, who seemed to have been 
a stranger to all, though she saw with pleasure 
his elegance of demeanor had installed him a 
general favorite. Unwilling, however, to aban- 
don all hopes of a future meeting, she thought 
proper to address him in writing. As the latter 
is characteristic, and explains some things to 
which we have only referred, we shall give near- 
ly the whole. 

“That your Star has ruled my destiny, I dare 
not say for good, I will notdeny. ‘That } once 
loved you, and you urge the fact strongly in your 
letter before me, I will not attempt te coneeal— 
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but that I should continue to do so, notwithstand- 
img your treachery, must be imputed to the 
weakness of our natures—we cannot cease to love 
though it may have become our duty to do so— 
we do not always love those we ought to love, 
and, alas! we too often fix our affections upon 
those least worthy of them. Think not, Sir, to 
gain aught from this confession—I am no longer 
a child—no more to be duped: no, I can glory 
in feeling that to you, at least, I have been faith- 
ful, though treacherous to others—and more, I 
feel a strange gratification in knowing that, how- 
ever lasting may have been an emotion, it is still 
to be conquered—to be torn up root and branch. 

« You speak of my agitation on entering the 
vessel—a part you construe properly, but a part 
was the result of circumstances, now become 
too dreadful to be lightly touched upon. 

Years ago, but after our first interview, I had 
a strange, horrible dream, that I could never for- 
get. It was graven on my memory as with a 
pen of iron. Thrice did I awake, and thrice was 
that dreadful vision presented before me. I might, 
and ought to have been warned by it—but it is 
now too late ! : 

“ Methought I was in a sumptuous cabin, 
every article of which was painted upon my me- 
mory—that a noble looking man, my husband, 
was turning a last look of expiring, but patient 
agony, upon me—you were by my side—and I 
had murdered him from love to you. 

“ When I entered this vessel everything re- 
called that dreadful dream. Ail was the same 
—all has been accomplished—you are here—I 
have seen my husband expire, and his last look 
recalled with fearful distinctness the expression 
I saw in my dream, the same look of sorrowful 
forgiveness—and I—lI feel in my heart as the 
murderess of my husband—I never told him the 
state of my heart, but he more than suspected it 
—he loved me almost to idolatry, and it was 
a withering reflection to know it was not return- 
ed. I had miscalculated my powers of conceal- 
ment, and of endurance. 

* *Neath the splendid robes of the bridegroom 
I might have seen his funeral shroud. In pro- 
nouncing the marriage vow I sealed his fate, and 
my own doom was pronounced. For I went 
there, in the presence of the majesty on high, 
with a falsehood upon my lips. 

“ Leave me to my fate, and the reflections that 
may, perhaps, prove salutary.” 
* * * * * * * 

Here is a lapse of a few years—Margaret and 
Raymond had met, and their destinies were 
united. They had travelled through the principal 
cities of Europe, staying long in the gayest and 
most fashionable. Everywhere had the voice of 
adulation reached the ear of Margaret, till she 
became intoxicated with the voice of flattery 
and the whirl of pleasure. She more than sus- 
ected that he, whom she now dared to call hus- 

and, did not travel merely for the gratification 
of taste—his correspondence seemed to be ex- 
tensive, and he secretly held intercourse with 
those whom she rarely if ever met in public. 
Did he in fact belong to that desperate class of 
men whom the youth of her native place more 
than suspected? and was he now opening a more 
extensive communication with men ofa like char- 
acter abroad, for the sake of greater facility in 





catrying on their depredations by means of 
foreign correspondence. 

Margaret shuddered at the thought—but she 
recklessly closed her eyes to the conviction, 
till it was too palpably forced upon her. 

She was again upon the waters. It was a 
noble barque, of almost fairy construction ; 80 
perfect was"it in every part—so calculated for 
speed and safety. Raymond had said it was 
er expressly for the pleasure of his beautiful 

ride. 

The vessel was steadying onward under a 
fresh breeze, the alert and well disciplined sail- 
ors active at their duty, and the clear notes of a 
pair of birds singing amongst the branches of 
some rare exotics, that decorated the cabin of 
Margaret, were almost as merry as in their na- 
tive groves. Margaret, habited’in a robe of 
crimson velvet, turned back from the snowy 
chest, and confined at the waist by a girdle, 
sparkling with diamonds, was reading, reclined 
at length upon the sofa. She flung the book 
aside, and presenting a jewelled finger, called a 
bird to alight upon it. Both came, and one 
perched upon her shoulder. As their full notes 
ceased, she became aware of loud, stern voices, 
apparently in high altercation upon the deck, 
where she knew her husband and the officers 
were engaged at their wine beneath an awning. 

“* [ say,” said a harsh voice, you’ve done no- 
thing since your connection with her—we shall 
be clean run out.” 

Another, whom she knew to be the ferocious 
looking Michael Cox, said,—*‘* Here have two 
craft, laden with gold, gone by, but my lady's 
nerves mus’nt be shocked at the clashing of 
steel and the sight of blood.” 

Then the loud, stern voice of her husband de- 
manded silence; he spoke in a suppressed voice, 
and she could’nt distinguish a syllable. The 
reply of Hopkins, second in command, reached 
her with horrible distinctness. 

** You'd better be rid of her, Raymond; she 
is far too nice for a Pirate’s wife—make her 
walk the plank—many as fine a woman has done 
it before her.” 

Margaret stayed for no more—her determina- 
tion was taken. Opening a cabinet she seized 
a pistol, and proceeded to the deck. For one 
brief moment she stood eyeing the fierce group 
before her, who were instantly silent at her ap- 
proach ; her high brow, —_ with determined 
courage, her cheek flushed, and her eye kindling 
with the spirit of daring intrepidity that glowed 
in her bosom. Her eye quailed not, her hand 
shook not at the perils that sarrounded her, for 
her nature was strung for the trial, 

Raising the pistol, with her finger upon the 
lock, her lip curling with bitter scorn—* Where 
is the dastard that dares to speak of my destruc- 
tion? Let him but name it again, and this shall 
be his answer,’’—and the ball whizzed over the 
head of Hopkins. 

A shout of approbation eseaped from the lips 
of the crew. 

“She is worthy to be a pirate’s wife—she 
shall preside in our councils.” Margaret waved 
her hand in token of silence. 

“ Talk of my walking the plank? I scorn the 
wretch that dare attempt it; he little knows the 
nerve there is in a woman’s arm. You dare pot, 
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no, you dare not pollute me with a touch of your 
finger. Woman, as I am, there is not one among 
ye that can match my courage, aye, or my ven- 
geance either, if ye dare provoke it. I preside 
at your councils—never; I despise your craven 
blood-thirsty employment. But I will not live 
in the way of your booty,” she added, with proud 
scorn. 

‘‘ Raymond,” she continued, her voice sinking 
to a gentler tone, ‘* I know that what you order 
will be obeyed. As your wife I ask you to re- 
turn to port, put me on shure, and I will find my 
way home, aye, to the home of my childhood,” 
and the proud lip quivered with her woman’s 
weakness. 

A murmur arose. 

“She will betray us,” cried one more daring 
than the rest. 

Raymond sprang to his feet, and a pistol 
flashed in the light; Margaret with silent ma- 
jesty, waved her hand, and then placing it upon 
her heart, she looked solemnly upward—* Never! 
so help me God !” 

** We bolieve her,”’ shouted they on all sides. 

“ Will you do as I desire !” said Margaret, 
with a firm but saddened tone. 

Raymond gave a few hurried commands to his 
crew, and then followed the haughty steps of 
his wife to her apartment. No sooner had she 
reached her room than the revulsion of feeling 
became tremendous. A fearful gulf seemed to 
yawn at her feet, and she fainted. 

But it is time we should bring the story of a 
being whose moral attributes were so vacillating, 
and unlovely to aclose. We must return to the 
Harbor of ——. 

In the cottage we have before described, which 
had now become the dwelling of Hannah, the 
former friend of Margaret Haines, lay a female 
of perhaps thirty, who had certainly once been 
possessed of remarkable beauty, and which ap- 
peared to have been marred, less by the opera- 
ration of time, than the indulgence of strong 
passions. Indeed, as she lay stretched in the 
attitude of an invalid, one might be inclined to 
say,— 

** Thou can’st not minister to a mind diseased,” 


for it was pretty evident that it was less physi- 
cal than mental suffering that agitated the lady. 
Her rich robes and delicate complexion contrast- 
ed strongly with the homeliness of everything 
about her. She was stretched on a low bed, 
covered with a blue and white kiverlid, asit was 
here called—made of cotton and wool, the blue 
being thrown up so as to represent a true-lover’s- 
knot, a favorite pattern amongst the young girls, 
who usually weave these counterpanes. The 
coarse, but snow-white tow and linen sheet was 
turned down, and the folds of the ironing were 
plainly visible on these as well as the pillow 
cases of the same texture. Rich shawls, and 
costly garments were suspended about the apart- 
ment, and the fingers of the Jady were covered 
with jewels. It was Margaret, returned to the 
home of her early days, a disappointed, ar irri- 
table, wretched woman. A deep and pervading 
anguish preyed upon her spirits, and dried up 
the fountains of life. 

A deep groan escaped the lips of the sufferer, 
and she turned her head from the light—her at- 
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tendant was instantly at her side, though a 
better observer would have perceived it less the 
expression of physical than mental suffering. 

** Will you have any thing, Ma’rm? Where 
is your pain now ?” 

** Every where,” responded the invalid, petu- 
lantly. 

‘* Aye, aye, I know what that is,” said the 
other, sinking heavily into her seat; “at the time 
I had the ’cute rumatis, I was just 80; for five 
weeks it was————” 

**Can’t you stop that creature’s prating ?” 
said Margaret, to her old friend Hannah, who 
now entered the room—but poor Betsey had got 
fairly started on this all fruitful subject, and she 
went on in spite of the interruption. The invalid 
groaned with the excess of vexation. 

“ Aye, aye, that was the way with me, groan, 
groan, and I felt as if it was a deadly sin, for 
me, a christian woman, to make such ado; but 
I could not help it , 

* Don’t, Betsey# now,” said the young woman 
mildly, “* Margaret would like to rest.” 

** Rest ! I should’nt think such groanings, and 
startings and snappings seemed much like it. 
She’s in an awful state of mind, Hannah Mc 
Kenney, and it is your duty, and my duty, to 
warn her faithfully, that her blood be found not 
on the skirts of our garments. Look at the 
trappings and gewgaws, the gold and the silver, 
the chains and the bracelets, and the mufflers; 
the bonnets and the ornaments of the legs, and 
the head-bands, and the tablets, and the ear- 
rings; the rings, the changeable suits of apparel, 
and the mantles, and the wimples, and the erisp- 
ing pins, the glasses, and the fine linen, the 
hoods and the veils—as set forth in the prophe- 
cy of Isaiah, and say, is not a curse denounced 
against these things? And how did she come 
by them, Hannah McKenny? how did she come 
by them? Iam no believer in ghosts and deal- 
ings with the spirit of darkness, but a christian 
woman with my hand upon the Bible—but 
>” 

** Don’t Betsey,” said Hannah entreatingly, 
** Margaret can’t bear this now—wait till she is 
better.” 

** No, Hannah McKenny,” cried the old wo- 
man, rising from her chair, ‘I must speak, or 
the very stones would cry out against her; how 
do you or I know but this sickness is unto death; 
and can we warn the stiffened corpse? You 
would cry peace, peace, when there is no peace, 
but I must lift up my voice, I must ery aloud, 
and spare not; perchance this backsliding daugh- 
ter may hear and repent, and turn unto the Lord, 
and he will have mercy upon her, and to_our 
God, and he will abundantly pardon her. But 
I say if these things came as they ought to come, 
why was it that last night, just before the crow- 
ing of the cock, when sat with my Bible in my 
lap, engaged as a christian woman ought to be 
engaged, why was it, I say, that strange creep- 
ings of the flesh passed over me? I felt my grey 
hair rise, as it were, upon my head, and these 
dim eyes saw mysterious shadows upon the wall, 
aye, and moving about the room—strange voices 
seemed to come up from the sea, and the long, 
deep, heavy roar thereof, bore other sounds than 
the chafing of its own waters? Shrieks and 
wailings fell upon my ear—I heard the clashing 
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of arms, and the rattling of shrouds, when the 
vessels in the Harbor were anchored at too great 
a distance for a sound from them to be borne to 
mortal ear.” 

Peace your raving,” cried Margaret, unable 
longer to restrain herself, and eyeing both with 
a look of scorn, for Hannah, imbibing the super- 
stitions of the highly wrought imagination of 

r Betsey, had sunk into a chair, and covered 
er face with her hands. 

“Are you, Hannah, such a weak fool as to 
heed the ravings of that miserable maniac ?” 

**] am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak 
the words of truth and soberness,”’ said Betsey, 














dropping the tone of enthusiasm she had before 
enamel, and speaking in a calm and solemn air 
—I say, Margaret, that strange rumours res- | 
pecting you have reached us years ago, and now | 
that you have come amongst us, it may be to die, | 
I warn you to repent, and confess your sins be- | 
fore it be too late.” Then tying a handkerchief 
over her grey locks, she left the dwelling. 

Margaret grew more composed after the de- 
parture of Betsey, her countenance assumed a 
gentle and even playful expression, and her 
voice a silvery tone. 

“The old scarecrow fairly frightened you, 
Hannah, I had thought you were made of stern- | 
er stuff—had you seen as much of the world as 
I have, you would scarcely turn pale at the 
ravings of a crazy old dolt, like poor Betsey.” 

“We have never thought Betsey crazy; she 
is one of the kindest of nurses, except that she 
will talk a great deal of her own aches, but then 
she is one of the most devout christians in the 
-..s, parish, and our minister 5 

‘+ “| #Hlush your nonsense, Hannah,” said the 
~ other playfully, “ that minister of yours seems 
to be an oracle; I should like to see him, only, 
I suppose, he would feel bound to warn me much 
in the style of old Betsey.” 

“ Would you like to see him?” said the other 
eagerly, “he is not at all like Betsey, but so 
humble, so meek and prayerful. I wish you 
would see him, it might help to cure you if 
stern, proud ways. O, Margaret, when I see 

\ you so proud, and decked as you are, I can 
scarcely believe you are the same girl that used 
to wander with me around the white beach and 
rocky shores, your little bare feet twinkling in 
the light, and your curly hair dancing in the sun- 
shine. O, Margaret. you are strangely altered.” 

A pang seemed to contract the face of Marga- 
ret, and she turned her head from her compa- 
nion. ? 

‘Do you not sometimes wish you had staid 

. at home, Margaret, and been content to live and 

die here?” 

** Live and die here!” said the other, scorn- 
fully, her black eyes and rich complexion elo- 
yee with emotion, “no, never! I have beenin 

e 
and 








littering ball room, amongst the wealthy 
atiful, and hundreds have bowed to what 

they were pleased to call the supremacy of my 
beauty—I have moved with a proud step in the 
halls of nobles, and the palaces of kings, and the 
murmur of admiration has followed me on every 
side. I have trod the deck of as gallant a ship 
as ever sailed the ocean, and the eye of the most 
reckless and daring has quailed beneath my 








glance, 1 have held men entranced at the splen, 








dor of what they termed beauty, and awed by 
the power of mind. No, no; J was never made 
to lead this mushroom life, and I only wonder 
what strange fantasy it could have been that 
brought me back here.” 

_ While she uttered this with flashing eye, and 
in a deep, rich tone of voice, Hannah shrank 
back, awed by her terrible beauty. Strange and 
fearful thoughts crowded upon her mind, to 
which she dared not give utterance in the pre- 
sence of the strange, radiant being before her. 

“ Margaret, had you spent your life here, you 
might not have found so many to call you beau- 
tiful, and O, Margaret, it is a sad, dangerous 
thing, but might you not have been more happy, 
more innocent.” Then dropping her voice to a 
sweet, timid tone, she continued,—‘* May not 
what you call a fantasy that prompted you to 
return, have been, after all, the strivings of the 
spirit with you, urging you back to virtue, to in- 
nocence, and to God? Margaret, slight not the 
sacred voice—let me entreat you to forget your 
pride, your vanity, and listen only to the still, 
small voice of the Spirit, saying, ‘return unto 
me, O,backsliding daughter, and I will have 
mercy upon thee.’” 

* Really, Hannah,” said Margaret, “I couldn’t 
have betieved ycu could preach so well—I have 
listened to that oracle of yours to some pur- 
pose.” 

Shocked at this heartless piece of sarcasm, 
Hannah burst into tears. 

**I can pardon you, Margaret,” she said, ina 
low voice, * but I tremble for you.” 

Margaret was moved. “It is so long, Han- 
nah, since I have had a spirit like yours to deal 
with, that I hardly know how to treatit. But, 
seriously, Hannah, I know that you are right—-my 
soul tells me so. But who is it makes our des- 
tiny? I never appointed mine, and why should I 
be accountable for it? Deeper and stronger feel- 
ings were given me than to you, Hannah, and 
if they have led me astray, J am not the aggres- 
sor, but the victim.” 

“*O, no, no,” said Hannah, earnestly, “ you 
are all wrong. Margaret, I feel it, but I cannot 
reason with you. Much has been given yon, 
and much may justly be required. O! Marga- 
ret go back with me—do you not see a placid 
looking matron bending over a bare-footed child, 
with curly hair, whose eyes are cold, and hands 
clasped, and do you not hear the murmur of 
those lips imploring the blessing of God upon 
its young head, asking for virtue, holiness, and 
that peaee which the world cannot give or take 
away.” 

“ You will drive me mad, Hannah—the pray- 
er was never answered, and why should it not 
have been? I was guiltless then——” 

‘“* But as you grew in years, Margaret, you 
forgot to watch as well as pray—and your 
beauty has been a snare to you: and oh! Mar- 
garet, I fear at last you forgot to even pray when 
Raymond y 

Margaret recoiled as if from the sting of a 
serpent—* No more, Hannah,” she said sternly, 
“| have already borne too much from you.” 

A dead silence ensued, and Hannah sat list- 
lessly, parting the soft hair from the forehead 
of one of her children, who had entered the 
room, and Margaret had turned to the window, 
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apparently agitated by deep and painful emo- 
tions. . 

Little more is necessary to be said. Marga- 
ret lived many years, and at length died as she 
had lived—a proud, imperious, wretched wo- 
man, seeking sympathy with no one. She 
seemed chained to the spot of her nativity by 
some undefined hope, perhaps that of seeing 
Raymond once more; perhaps he might have 
promised to return—for she spent the greater 
part of her time in watching the vessels as they 
entered aud left the harbour, and would often 
rise ere the dawn of day to scan those that 
might have come to anchor at night. But, 
whatever might have been her expectations, 
she died without their ever having been realized. 


Portland, Me. 
8B Bee 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DIAMOND. 
PART I. 


I. 


By a haunted well, 
In a lonesome dell, 
Sat an earthly sprite complaining; 
The earth was young, 
And the moon, late hung 
In the heavens, was slowly waning. 


Il. 


“Qh! sister fair, 
Sweet sprite of air,” 
Thus told she her fancied sorrow: 
**T long to roam 
In thy ether home, 
And thy light wing fain would borrow. 


III. 


*‘ There are brilliant hours 
In this world of ours, 

A flower is our dewy bath; 
On humming birds we 
Ride merrily, 

*Mid perfume seeking a path. 


Iv. 


In a nautilus thou 
The blue deep shall plough, 
With a sea-sprite gallant and gay; 
The neries* all night 
With their rosiest light, 
Shall gladden thee on thy way! 


Vv. 


**I will clamber up 
To an acorn’s cup, 
At the topmost branch of yon oak; 
Be our trysting there, 
Sister in air,” 
And she gained the cup as she spoke. 


, 


VI. 


“T have come to thee 
In this broad oak tree,”’ 
- Nereis. These insects shine like glow-worms, 
but with a brighter splendour, so as at night to make 
the element appear as if on fire all around. 











A sweet voice murmured low; 
** Sweet sister mine, 
This wish of thine 
Hath ills you may not know: 


Vil. 


‘There are terrors dread 
Around me spread, 
Though I guard me from them well; 
But to impart 
My secret art 
Is forbid by mighty spell!” 


Vill. 


** Give me thy wings! 
Prate not of things 
I deem as gossamer light; 
In their rainbow hues, 
I soon will lose 
This brown dark earth to sight.” 


IX. 


The air sprite sighed, 
And nought replied 
To her sister’s rash demand; 
But her gay wing doff’d, 
And her robe so soft, 
Placing them in her hand! 


X. 


Her wing which made 
Of the violets shade, 
The earth sprite scorn’d in pride, 
And her mantle light 
A sunbeam bright, 
She careless threw aside. 


Xi. 


Oh! fair to see, 
In that giant tree, 
Were those sprites in their changed array; 
Their kiss was heard 
As the chirp of a bird, 
When they parted and flew away! 


PART IL. 
Il. 


Over the earth 
With spritely mirth, 
Like a glow-worm the air sprite sped, 
Then nestled her in 
‘Through the wainscot thin, 
Where a poet’s couch was spread. 


Il. 


While for a theme 
To his soothing dream, 
Bright scenes from afar she brought, 
And the voice of fame 
Yo that dreamer came, 
From that glimpse he slumbering caught. 


Ill 


On such an eve 


As genii weave 

For their high banquetting, 
She would dance along like a shooting star, 
Only glowing brighter far 

O’er the blossoms of flowery spring.* 


*A very curious phenomenon was observed in 
Sweden by M. Ha n, lecturer on Natural His. 
tory. <A flash of ight darted repeatedly from mari- 
golds and some other flowers. ‘the most intense 
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Iv. 


Full many a night 
‘hus passed the sprite, 
And many a smiling morrow; 
Undimmed and gay, 
From May to May, 
With never a thought of sorrow. 


ve 


For when the year 
Grew cold and drear, 

And snow-drifts covered the ground, 

« She wrapped her close in that sunbeam warm, 
And heeded not the gloomy storm, 

Which howled and whistled round. 


Vi. 


One morning fair 
This sprite of air, 
On a bubble to sea did float; 
Her oar a shred 
Of gay gold-thread, 
Her awning shade a mote. 


vil. 


Blithely awhile, 
In rature’s smile, 
She bask’d in her vessel frail, 
But the bubble burst, 
And the sprite immersed, 
?Mid the folds of a nautilus sail. 


Vill. 


She freed her quick 

From her prison thick, 
And before its master stood, 

While the timid flush 

Of her mantling blush, 
His noble soul subdued. 


1X. 


Earth is now old, 

But ne’er has been told 
A tale of more ardent love, 
‘Than the nautilus king 
To the sprite did sing, 

Her tender soul to move. 


xX. 


** Come thou with me, 
Beneath the sea, 

Where dwells our ocean queen; 
On wild sea-flowers, 
In pearl hung bowers, 

?Mid caves of matchless sheen! 


XI. 


There glowing the light 
Kefracted bright, eh 
Comes at noontide the ocean through: 
And each glimmering star 
From its eyry far, 
Yields its tribute of beauty too. 


xi. 


** Have you e’er seen 
An Indian screen, 


ss could detect no insect, and it was sw posed to 

produced by the falling of the pollen on the dry 
petals, as if was never seen in damp weather, and only 
in the months of July and August about sunset. 


With mother-of-pearl inlaid; 
Such are the views 
Of countless hues 
In that home of the gay mermaid.” 


XIIl. 


As the harp of the winds when it low replies 
Yo the passionate prayer which the zephyr sighs, 
The air-sprite breathed assent. 
One arm he placed 
Round her tiny waist, 
While one the wild sea-monsters chased, 
As down through the deep they went.* 


PART III. 


Through the arid fields, 
Where no raindrop yields, 
Its tribute fresh and pure; 
Where the sun’s fierce blaze 
Has never a haze 
Its scorching beams to obscure. 


Il. 


Through these realms so wide 
The earth sprite hied, 

First rushing on buoyant wings: 
But languidly 
On her pinion free, 

Anon was her journeying. 


ll. 


Her pulse, (the vein of a passion flower, 

By Flora strung in sportive hour; 

Throbbed faint and slow in the sultry sky: 
The amber wreathed round her forehead proud, 

Melted away like a sunset cloud, 

‘Yo the tears in her pensive eye. 


Iv. 


As when through Fancy’s vag | veil, 


We view the fair scenes of a fairy tale, 
And brilliant each object there appears, 
Yet in Reality’s full sun, 

The glistening visions, one by one, 
Will melt, alas, in tears. 


Vv. 


While faint and wan 
Still travell’d on 
The vainly sorrowing sprite; 
Thus spake she—soft 
As gales that waft 
The spirit of delight. 


VI. 


** Would I were back on my own green earth, 
Slumbering calm on the scented turf, 
With the dew from some gentle Naiad’s urn 
Poured o’er my brow, 
So fevered now-- 
Ah! would [ could there return! 


Vil. 


She saw afar, 
Near the vesper star, 


* The nautilus when a storm comes on, or when 
disturbed, draws in sufficient water to make it speci- 
fieally heavier than thatin which they float and sink 
to the bottom.— Vide, Encyclopediz. 
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A peri* fair to view; 
hom a dive did chase, 
For her ruby vase, 


Brimming with crystal dew. 
Vill. 


Nearer they came! 

And the breath of flame, 
Of that dive was withering; 

The startled sprite 

Sought to shun his sight, 
And urged her fainting wing. 


IX. 


In vain, in vain! 
In his grasp she’s ta’en, 
And bound by an eye-lash strong, 
While in the delay, 
Far, far away, 


The peri had sped along. 


x. 


The dive bore the sprite 
Through the fields of light, 

To the chain that upholds the sun, + 
In each link of gold 
Sat a demon old, 

Who a beauteous peri had won. 


XI. 


With one sleepless eye, 
Guarding wistfully, 
Their captives sorrowful, 
Who sadly wait, 
Till the voice of fate 
Calls them back to their ancient rule. 


XII. 


He hurried her on 
Unto Hadez throne. 
All around was terrific and dark, 
Lighted but by the fire, 
Which his vengeful ire 
From his eyeball cast spark by spark. 


XIII. 


**T bring thee, oh! Night, 
A rebel sprite,”’ 
Thus the dive unto Hadez said: 
*T the culprit found 
From her broad realms bound, 
In Regret’s wide region strayed:” 


* The Persian Magii teach ta.t there are two prin- 
ciples governing the universe, »ae of good and one of 


evil.. That good existed froin he beginning, but that 
evil was created. That these two principles are at 
constant war with each other, success fluctuating from 
side to sida, which arrangement of things will con- 
tinue for some thousands of years; when Yezend, the 
spirit of light and good, to whom belongs the peris 
will finally conquer, and exterminate Hadez, the 
spirit of evil and darkness, with his subjects, the 
dives, 

When a dive takes a peri prisoner, he immures her 
in a cage, which he hangs in the highest trees and 
— places. 

oung heroes are according to the annals of these 
wars, sometimes chosen from among the princes of the 
east, by the peris, as champions, and meet with most 
marvellous adventures in the service. 

+ According to Anaxagoras the sun was anciently 
supposed to be hung by a chain in the heavens. 





XIV. 


*¢ Presumptuous sprite, 
— daring flight,” 
The demon scowling spoke, 
** Merits thy doom 
A living tomb : 
I sentence—and never revoke. 


XV. 


** Many a child, 
Ofambition wild, . 
From thy race has been brought to me; 
1 have doomed them each 
To be diamonds rich, 
In the yellow sands of the sea!”? 


XVI. 


A vivid flash 
From beneath his lash, 
Pass’d rapidly o’er the sprite. 
It vanish'd apace, 
And in her place 
Shone a diamond dazzling bright. 


XVII. 


Her mantle late a lucid cloud, 

Congealed into a tomb and shroud, 
Round her aerial form: / 

Those drooping wings of Iris-hue, 

Confined, yet fluttering shone through, 
Varying with colors warm. 


XVIII. 


*¢T bind thee with fell 
And hateful spell,” 

The demon said—* now heed it well; 
Envy, ambition, and perjured love, 

Its loathsome, venomous power shall prove. 


XIX. 


‘* As the bird is lured from his course on high 

By the fatal charm ia the serpent's eye; 

The lover who meets thy baleful gaze, 

Shall waver and change with its flickering rayss 

The eye that dwells on thy lustre gay, 

Remorse shall fade with tears away: 

The silent music of beauty’s smile, 

Discordant will glow by thy subtle guile: 

And the anguish and crime which thy race will give 
birth, 

Shall be darker and fiercer than aught on earth. 


XX. 


‘«¢ But if ever a young and faithful heart, 

From love can scorn thy witching art; 

And when the sun in refulgence bright, 

Rays thee in flashes of living light, 

Will spurn thee afar on the sea like a Icaf, 

Lest the one beloved might have cause for grief— 
By the pure devotion of that high deed, 

‘Tbou would from my spell be forever freed, 

For nothing on earth can so powerful be 

As warm, true-hearted constancy !” 


The next day’s sun 
That rose upon, 
Dark Gani’s* turbid wave, 
Saw the earth-sprite 
A diamond bright, 
Where crafty mulietst bathe. 


* Gani, a diamond stream in the kingdom of Gol- 
conaa. 

+ The mullets are proverbial among fishermen for 
their treachery, whole nets full have often been known 
to make their escape. 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 
COTTON. 
BY A LADY OF TENNESSEE. 


Or this invaluable plant, to the cultivation of 
which so much attention is paid by the people 
of the southern and south-western States, little 
is known either in the eastern States, England, 
or in any other place, except where it enters the 
market for manufacturing consumption. 

The cotton seed is planted about the end of 
March or beginning of April. After the old 
stalks have been pulled up and burnt, the ground 
is prepared much in the same way as for the re- 
ception of grain. When planting time begins, 
the slaves repair to the fields, some with great 
hamper baskets filled with seed, which they 
throw in heaps for the use of the droppers, (those 
who put in the seed) some with ploughs and 
horses, and others with the <coverers. Three 
hands work to a ridge, the foremost one guides 
the plough and opens the ridge, the next drops, 
whilst the third (close in the rear), lightly en- 
closes the seed with a smal] instrument, called 
a coverer. 

It is now allowed to remain until it appears 
above ground, when it requires continued tend- 
ing with the hoe, to keep up the ridges and to 
destroy the weeds, which would very easily 
choke it and prevent it from growing. 

The stalk grows up straight from the ground, 
producing first two leaves opposite, smal] at first 
and very rough, but they expand until quite 
large. As the plant grows it continues to bear 
leaves opposite, but different in shape to the for- 
mer ones, these being large but crenated, with 
the under side white and downy, the upper very 

n and smooth; it continues growing and 
ranching, reaching from three to ten feet in 
height, (but this entirely depends on the soil 
and climate) until the end of June when the 
blossoms appear; these are about the size and 
shape of the Althea flower, but of a much coarser 
and tougher texture. Each flower grows ona 
small short stem issuing from the main stalk, 
and not from the petals; they open in the 
morning quite white, but, curious as it may 
seem, they assume a reddish hue during the 
night, preserve their new beauty the following 
day, and on the third contort, and soon wither 
from the stem, leaving the young bolls distinct- 
ly visible where they fell. These, with favorable 
weather, soon grow of the size, and nearly of 
the color, of an English walnut when half ripe, 
but the exterior is smoother, of a brighter green, 
and has quite a gloss; and there are indentures 
all around them from the base to the apex. As 
they come to maturity they blacken and gradual- 
ly burst between each one of them, exposing to 
view, in every compartment, the cotton as white 
as snow and soft like down. Each division of 
lock encloses five or six seeds. When ripe each 
boll is picked of the cotton, and left on the stem. 
The same plant has to be picked many times as 
all the bolls do not come to perfection at once, 
and a field apparently cleared of the crop on 
an evening, on the morrow will appear as though 
a shower of snow had fallen during the night; 





and in this manner crop picking, which com- 
mences in autumn, often lasts till the time of 
putting in the next year’s seed. 

The seeds are separated from the down, which 
is then baled for exportation by means of a 
machine called a gin. Some of these are work- 
ed by horse power, others by steam; these seeds 
contain a quantity of oily matter, which is valu- 
able for burning in lamps: they are consider- 
ed very nutritious food for cows and swine. 
The luxuriance of the cotton varies materially 
according to the soil and climate, even in the 
same State. Much greater crops are raised in 
some parts than others. Tennessee, for instance, 
may be said to have at least three distinct sec- 
tions of soil. That part east of the Cumberland 
mountains, is generally barren and unyielding, 
and not at all calculated for planting; in the 
centre of the State moderate returns are made 
in a good season to the planter, for the care and 
toil of the year past, whilst in the extreme west, 
(called the western district, including the whole 
state west of the Tennessee river), the soil is 
well adapted to the growth of this plant, produ- 
cing fine crops. 

Cotton, like most other things of southern 
growth, is extremely tender and easily destroy- 
ed. It thrives best ina rich, soft, alluvial soil, 
and requires a hot san to ripen under; a draught 

arches it to death, and heavy rains will wash 
it away; bat its greatest enemy is frost, which 
has the power to injure it when bursting in the 
boll; a cold night or two will destroy the work 
of a year, and the disappointed planter frustra- 
ted in all his plans and hopes for the coming 
year, may sit down quietly and calculate his 
losses and creditors accounts. 

South Carolina and Georgia were the great 
cotton states; now Mississippi and Alabama 
carry the day, the soil is riche and most of it 
new: a great part of it never having echoed to 
any foot-fall but the red man’s. Various tribes 
still hold possession of both these states, but, 
doubtless, they like the rest of their unfortunate 
brethern, will soon be either exterminated or for- 
cibly ejected, and driven over the frontier, there 
to seek hunting grounds amongst the mountains, 
by their insatiate and ruthless foe—the white 
man, whose only law in this, as in similar 
cases, is that “‘ might makes right.” 

It is possible that Texas and the southern 
part of Arkansas will, at some future period, as 
cotton countries, entirely supersede every other 
ever known. Tracts already appropiated are said 
to produce two thousand pounds of seed cotton* to 
the acre, and require planting but once in three 
years ; the crops of two intervening years grow- 
ing from the fallen seed. 


—=<_="'|>_ ——_—_ 


No person can be arrested in a fair except for 
debts contracte dthere, or promised there to be 
paid. ‘This is ancient law, opposed to the tur- 

itude of modern legislation, and the villainy of 
egal practice unrestrained by benevolent legis- 
lation. 


* Four pounds of seed cotton are equal to one pound 
of cotton. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
STANZAS. 
On a very sudden and affecting Death. 


Oh, what a victory was here, 
Dread tyrant! o’er the mortal part; 
Long shall affection’s bitter tear 
Deplore the triumph of thy dart. 


O’er yon pale form a husband bows ; 
Around, her lovely children grieve; 

The church who heard with joy her vows, 
‘The poor she may no more relieve! 


And was there then no meaner breast! 
Wherein the shaft might entrance found! 
Where fewer claims of Nature prest, 
Where fewer hearts would feel the wound? 
Alas! that bosom now is cold, 
So warm, so pure, so good, so kind! 
Alas! that thou should’st be so bold, 
O, Death! or man should be so blind! 
9 @ B Cte 
Written for the Lady’s Book, 
THE VICTIMS OF PASSION; 


A TALE OF THE EAST. 


** These shall the Passions wound and tear, 
The vultures of the mind.” —Gray. 


«Curst from the cradle, and brought up to years, 
With cares and feares.”—Lord Bacon. 


Tue celebration of the august and imposing 
tite of admission to the priesthood of the ancient 
and venerable order of Seva, had drawn together 
a crowd of persons from various parts of the 
southern district of India, to witness the scene 
in the great temple of the God, in the river- 
island of Iswara. The ceremony was now over, 
and the multitude had dispersed. One person 
still lingered near the altar; it was he who had 
just assumed the vows of a priest. 

Godari was the younger son of a powerful and 
distinguished officer of the state. If abundant 
wealth, worldly honor, and high mental endow- 
ments could have secured the happiness of their 
possessor, there had been few whose blessedness 
had equalled his; buat it was the misfortune of 
Godari to be born with that morbidness of feel- 
ing and susceptibility of passion which are the 
bane of comfort in every condition of existence. 
The temper of his spirit was moody and intense; 
he could Jook on nothing with moderate and 
healthful impressions: but every emotion which 
swelled his bosom was splendid ecstacy or 
bitter grief. The whole chord of his moral sen- 
sations was attuned to a key so much higher 
than that of the persons around him, that the 
daily intercourse of life caused between them and 
him an endless jar and discord. The necessary 
inferiority and unavoidable restraints of child- 
hood, had distressed him with a kind of torture; 
the playful taunts and sprightly sarcasms of his 
equals, which others forgot as soon as formed, 
sank into his mind with a rankling bitterness. 





So vivid was his own consciousness that he 
never could escape from it, or view the world 
in any other relation than as his single friend or 
enemy ; every thing and every person seemed to 
be always interested in him. He was dowered 
with all the sensibility, and some of the power 
of a poet; and the painful instincts of a lofty 
spirit he had suffered from his youth with a 
troubled mind. From the high-seasoned banquet 
of Apician miseries which a temper, fastidious 
in torments, daily prepared from the occurrences 
of common life, there was the fascinating refuge 
of the world of fancy; and thus, feeding on the 
dream-food of luscious visions, was the appetite 
of his mind still more diseased. 

In addition to the sufficient curse of an over- 
sensitive heart, it happened, unfortunately, that 
the elder brother of Godari was a person of a 
nature and disposition the very opposite of his 
own. Cold, callous, and unfeeling, he took a 
savage pleasure in tyrannizing over the tender- 
ness of his brother; he hourly vexed his soul 
with deep and aching insults, and stung him into 
madness by cruel irritation. The very presence 
of so uncongenial a spirit, stirred up by a species 
of magnetic influence a dark strife of struggling 
passions. His father, also, though kindly na- 
tured, was of the world, worldly; he had breath- 
ed the petrifying air of a court until his temper 
had become stern, hard, and inflexible. His son 
found in his forceful spirit nothing cognate to 
his gentle wishings. His father put down all 
romantic and dreamy sentiments as false and 
noxious; and ardent minds, when they despise 
or condemn a passion or a principle, often forget 
to allow for its existence. Under such circum 
stances, it is not surprising if Godari looked 
back upon his past life as a dark and distressful 
memory of woe. 

If the overthrow of personal quiet and happi- 
ness were the mere result of such exquisite sus- 
ceptibility as we refer to, light would be the 
curse of sucha portion compared with the whole 
evil actually wrought. The reaction of such 
suffering upon the moral frame is the darkest 
part of all. The sad history of such persons 
may be briefly written: their sensibility makes 
them miserable, and their misery makes them 
wicked. Their life is a truceless war against 
inward anguish ; where others are free to debate 
principles, or decide on conduct in reference to 
honor, or justice, or duty, they are absorbed by 
the consideration of the effect upon the feelings. 
They dwell ceaselessly on self; for what indeed 
is genius, in any of its forms, but intense men- 
tal selfishfiess? They desire not to love but to be 
loved. This racking of the peace of the heart 
wastes away the moral being, and crushes down 
the spiritual integrity; the inevitable ehgross- 
ment of private ends and motives saps the vigor 
of that virtue whose source and support is self- 
oblivion. From such intolerable depression the 
victim of susceptibility takes refuge in an 
opposite frightful ruthlessness and malignity. 
The native hunger after sympathy creates a 
craving in the heart which, if it be not satisfied 
with love, will deaden its pangs with the narco- 
tic stimulants of abhorrence and fiendish detes- 
tation. Thus did the young Godari, a being 
made for purity and peace, often resile from the 
softness of human feelings to the ferocious stera- 
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ness of demoniac hate; and, by the fretting of 
intemperate kindliness, transformed in feeling 
“ from a slave to an enslaver,” he coped infancy 
with the actual world, and sitting in his lonely 
chamber, meditated schemes of power with the 
tortuous cunning of Satanic malevolence. Soon 
flinging from himself in imagination all restraints 
of piety, he sprang suddenly into the endless void 
of atheism, and felt for a time a high relief from 
the smothered vehemence of natural feeling. But 
soon did this idle oscillation of benumbed feel- 
ing—this “ waste of passion unemployed” —this 
ife in death—of \onely and unanswered aspiration 
—become more grievous than the restraints of 
truth. He found that the idea of an empty uni- 
verse—an idea that cannot be grasped or grap- 
pled with—despotizes over the mind with tyran- 
ny far more crushing than that of the thunder- 
armed God of heaven. He felt that unbounded 
vacancy annihilates the finite spirit. The suf- 
fering of this state of existence drove him back 
to belief. He became deeply religious, and felt 
in that sheltering thought, a deep and perfect 
peace. Passion died away within him; the sim- 

le purity of boyhood new-garmented his soul. 

e found in the calm ardour and exhaustless in- 
terest of celestial love a sufficient object for all 
his aspirations. He had felt, when he thought 
of mingling in the action of the busy world, that 
there was no object on earth large enough to fill 
the wants of his wish; he had felt that all must 
be embraced or all would be Jost: and that im- 
possible striving after universality had made him 
wretched. Now, the single thought of God was 
enough to satisfy his wildest hopes. 

Religion assures peace to its followers, not 
by gratifying the passions, but by changing the 
nature. He who, with dispositions and feelings 
unaltered, hopes to find in piety a refuge from 
the griefs and sorrows of the world, will be mis- 
taken. That devotion which is sustained by the 
natural ardors of the heart, is delusion. Holi. 
ness comforts mankind, not by satisfying exist- 
ent wants or soothing existent grief » but by 
withdrawing the sting of irritation from accus- 
tomed sources of sorrow, and teaching us to find 
new pleasure in new feelings. Godari felt hap- 
PY in cherishing holy thoughts, yet was not the 

rame of his desires transformed. Such faith 


might flourish in the calmness of solitude, but 
there was danger that it might give way in the 


trials of temptation. Sometimes even in the 
quietude of his lonely thoughts, his passions rose 
and overmastered his control, and he relapsed 
into the wild and intoxicating freedom of defi- 
ance. But he soon returned to saner counsels, 
and felt joyous again in the peacefulness of prayer. 
The time now drew nigh in which it was neces- 
sary for Godari to make choice of some profes- 
sion; for the ancient laws of that country for- 
bade any to live inidleness. The thought of any 
worldly enterprise was intolerable to him; he be- 
lieved that he could not succeed in any profes- 
sion of that sort, and that the highest success 
would be ineffably paltry. Hetherefore chose 
the priesthood, and after many debates with his 
father, and many sneers from his brother, it was 
finally decided that that should be adopted. Let 
it not be thought that Godari was insincere; he 
cordially believed all the dogmas of his creed, 
and earnestly clave to the sentiments which they 





inspired as the only consolation in life. Stil} 
were his wishes but half purged, and his heart 
but half-illuminated. He looked upon religion 
rather as a refuge than as a mission ; he adhered 
to it rather for the present happiness which it 
afforded than by the compulsion of a strong sense 
of duty. His profession was rather the choice 
of a refined selfishness than the results of a 
thorough sacrifice. In fact, the young man had 
not fully realized what he had undertaken; and 
it is the misfortune of those who, like himself, 
are cursed with the possession of imagination, 
never fairly to realize anything in} life. se 
see nothing through the colourless light of actua 
life ; but a roseate mist of delusion spreads it- 
self around them, and becomes the atmosphere 
of their minds. To such men there is nothin 
agreeable in looking within, and dwelling amid 
the agitation of an unsatisfied heart; therefore, 
all their thoughts are outward and restless ; they 
exist out of themselves in the creations of the 
visionary faculty. a like a coral-working 
insect, builds uparich and summer dome around 
them, which then becomes their being. They 
are bent to fill up a picture ora story which im- 
agination sketches; they think only of opinion, and 
never attain the consciousness of their true state 
until some great calamity—some striking of the 
great clock of life—suddenly crushes down the 
net-work tracery of fancy. 

The ceremony of his entrance on the priest- 
hood was, as we have said, completed; and none 
remained in the temple, except the young devo- 
tee. There was a — and weight upon his 
spirit which he could neither conquer nor account 
for ; it was not that instinctive foreboding of ill 
which we sometimes feel, but merely a dullness 
and ungeniality of feeling. Perhaps it was the 
natural effect of the fatiguing pomp which he had 
just passed through: perhaps it was an uneasy 
feeling produced by the want of sympathy from 
his family in the course which he had adopted ; 
perhaps it was a shade cast upon the glass of his 
spirit by the breath of some passing dream—for 
so small a thing as a forgotten vision of the 
night has power to colour the substance of our 
being. It was to overcome, if possible, this 
“stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief,”’ that Go- 
dari remained by the deserted altar. He endea- 
vored to compose his thoughts by pious recol- 
lections, and to driveaway the dark shadow from 
his heart. 

He presently rose and turned to a room join- 
ing the main temple, and separated from it by a 
hanging curtain. As he approached it he thought 
he saw the figure of some one standing upon the 
other side. He withdrew the folds a little with- 
out noise, and felt breathed upon his face, a soft, 
warm and delicious air, **so sweet that the 
sense ached at it.” He paused a moment to in- 
hale the ambrosial smell, and then moving the 
curtain, beheld the loveliest woman he had ever 
seen, standing and looking attentively upon a 
— hung upon the wall above the curtain. 

er countenance was all-roseate with the bloom 
of splendid intelligence : her complexion was as 
freshly soft and brightly pure as the dewy tints 
of a new-born flower; her features were gently 
proud with the high-born grace of purity and fine 
recession of a queenly innocence; and with a 
swan-like majesty, 
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The mantling spirit of reserve 
Fashion’d her neck into a goodly curve. 


Her startled glance fell upon the intruder, and 
then fluctuated with a painful timidness. It was 
a dove-like eye that seemed a sphered soul; you 
might have loved and worshipped sit apart from 
its possessor. In the breast of young Godari the 
bright conflagration of love was kindled in a mo- 
ao be difficult to determine which party 
was the most embarrassed. They both stood bow- 
ing towards one another for some time, blushing 
deeply, and looking on the ground. At length 
the lady spoke. ar 

« My brother left me here,”’ she said with an 
agitated voice, ** while he has gone to see if we 
could be permitted to look at the curiosities of 
the temple.” And what a voice! There was 
a spirit in the sound; the gushing tones seemed 
angels uttered into immortality: there was a 
breathing life upon the words that pierced and 
played upon the hearer’s heart. 

* Certainly,” said Godari, “on any day that 
the rooms shall be open, they will be infinitely 
honoured by your presence. To-day, however, 
they are closed, and no exception of ‘persons is 
made. Yet to you, lam sure, that even now 
they will be open. To you I am sure that nei- 
ther that nor anything else will be denied.” 

“OQ, no,’”’ said the strange lady, “1 cannot 
think of opposing any of the usual laws. It is 
not a matter of any consequente,”” and she was 
moving away. 

** Will you suffer me to bring you word,” said 
Godari, “* of the time when the rooms are open?” 

The lady bowed. 

* And will you promise to come?” said Go- 
dari, taking hold of her hand, and looking in her 
eyes with a supplicating impression, which it 
was impossible toresist. The lady smiled with 
an embarrassed air, and looked sideways at 
him. 

‘¢ Promise me,”’ continued the lover with the 
most persuasive accent. 

“] will,” said the other, half unwillingly, 
and making her escape at the same time from 
the room. 

Like the dazzling blaze of sunlight, through 
a cloudy day, making an unconsuming flame of 
all the air, was the infinite illumination of the 
passion that blazed forth in the darkling mind of 
young Godari. In the experience of the spirit, 
unity is not completeness ; individual conscious- 
ness is never wholly realized until it embraces 
with the being of another. As, in bodily feel- 
ing, sensation is our only evidence of the exist- 
ence of the senses, so does the wierd brightness 
of the soul lie hid in sluggish apathy, until the 
reaction of another heart hath shot life into its 
torpid frame; then, roused by the wave-like 
pulsing of its strength, it rears its giant limbs, 
and swells its towering crest. Ere sympathy 
has sprung upon the heart, the spirit seems 
Struggling into being ; when first “the mirror of 
an answering mind” reflects the warmth of the 
appreciation on the desponding thoughts, then 
the soul flashes into splendid life. Feeling, in- 
deed might suggest, and those utterances of 
revealed truth which teach that by fellowship 
and unity the light of the divine life is cherished, 





might support the notion that the immortal sou 
is not a self-breathing essence, incorporate in the 
frame, but is the mystic union of two lives—an 
all-hued Iris binding hope to hope. 

By love, those aspirations which have been 
dull and dumb, are quickened by a glorious 
energy ; our darkling ends and aims are tipped 
by the sunlight of a splendid purpose. Those 
longings after good which, when the heart would 
have rayed them toward distant objects, were 
turned and deadened in itself, are winged witha 
sweeping, endless flight. Love is a real bliss, 
with the unreal wideness of a shapeless hope; it 
is a victory before the war; the lustre of a tri- 
umph, unsoiled by the dust of the race. Thence- 
forth, joy is not an occasional and confined emo- 
tion; it is the state of the heart; it lies at the 
sourcé, and mingles with the first fountain of the 
thoughts, and like a tinted crystal sphering a 
star-like fire, colours each springing beam of 
light. The lover breathes an exhaustless air of 
bliss—floats on an ebbless tide of joy. For all 
delights, his thoughts are all-sufficient to them- 
selves; and, deep-enriched in sheltering peace, 
hope resting on the breast of memory, carols its 
floating chaunt of joy. 

As well might a man, by slow-kindling and 
successive bonfires, attempt to stutter forth the 
startling glare, whereby the lightning with its 
one swift flash displays the skies, as a narrator 
to convey by slow particulars, and cold details 
ofaction and impression, the flood-like force of in- 
stant love, whereon the soul is floated far from 
all its moorings. Godari felt as if a fiery minis- 
ter of life had whirled through his thoughts 
with the speed of a vollenge, and lighted the dull 
grief of his heart into a blaze of gladness. He 
was panting with the agitation of this exciting 
interview. Whether accident had hitherto pre- 
vented his meeting with one whose presence 
was fitted to disturb his soul with the might of 
quivering feelings, or whether his proud and 
jealous temper had felt a lonely joy in turning 
softness into scorn, certainly never till now had 
masterless love possessed his being. The sul- 
len cloud that had eclipsed his days rolled away 
into the distance of long-forgotten years. When 
the first tumultuous ecstacy had passed, and his 
calmer mind began to hover about the edges of 
the one imaged THovGnHT that possessed his me- 
mory, that recollection seemed to him a secret 
treasure which he might visit to refresh his 
heart and think of with delight in all his trou- 
bles, an ever-blooming and still-budding bliss 
to which his pained soul might turn and sigh 
away its grief. 

Godari had taken the precaution of sending an 
attendant after the lady to ascertain where she 
resided, and had resolved on visiting her on the 
following day. The night was passed by him 
in tasting the sweetest thing the mental sense 
can ever know—a lover’s fragrant fancies and 
nectared hopes. Independent on the keen plea- 
sure of these delightful thoughts, the rich relief 
from the agonizing pressure of the morbid terrors 
which had weighed upon his being, which was 
afforded by the absorption of sensibility in an 
inward subject had been sufficient blessing. The 
tyranny of externality no longer crushed his free- 
dom; he breathed a regular and unchecked 
breath. Rid of the spectatored thraldom of his 
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former slavery, his fancy gamboled in its covert 
lewns. His scheming heart—for the poet’s 
heart will still be scheming—shaped goodliest 
scenes of happiness, and incidents of pleasure; 
he framed a thousand histories of wedded joy, 
all to be told of his future life. Roaming through 
all the dizzy worlds of dreamery, companioned 
by her loveliness, her presence made the blest 
more blissful. Leaving the young dreamer to 
his thoughts of pleasantness, let us turn for a 
while to another scene. 

The summer shadows were beginning to length 
en through the ancient forest which was skirted by 
the deep and rapid river Caveri, when the young 
king Goroyen rode through the wood to enjoy the 
freshness of the rising breezes. This monarch, 
while yet a boy, had been called to assume the 
throne of the southern district of India; and was 
in the habit of compensating himself for the an- 
noying absorptions of business in the morning, 
by long and solitary rides through the royal 
forest in the afternoon. It was on the same 
day that Godari had taken his vows, that the 
king, after being present at the ceremony, and 
having returned to his palace to dine, mounted 
his horse and set out on his usual excursion. 
The father of Goroyen, who was a man of soli- 
tary and meditative disposition, had built a 
Todge in the heart of the forest and furnished it 
with the utmost luxury and elegance, as a place 
of retreat and privacy from the business and 
bustle of his court. The rooms were arranged 
every morning by a confidential servant from 
the palace, but no attendant resided at the house 
and no one was entrusted by the king with the 
key. Goroyen visited this place almost evéry 
afiernoon, and its silence and solitude rendered 
it a delightful spot for reading or for thought. 

_ The king was riding leisurely along, within 
sight of this lodge, when he was startled by a 
wild cry of terror and distress, issuing from be- 
yond a thicket of underwood which concealed 
the view. The cry was followed by a loud 
crashing of limbs and rustling of leaves, and the 
king spurring his horse quickly around the ob- 
structing bushes, beheld with consternation, a 

oung and delicate woman flying with breath- 
ess rapidity, and closely pursued by a terrible 
wild boar. The lady in a few moments sank to 
the earth, in horror and affright, and the fero- 
cious animal was about to spring upon her, when 
Goroyen threw himself from his horse, and 
drawing his sword with inconceivable swiftness, 
confronted the monster in the full rush of his 
violence. The boar, suddenly jerking his tasks 
sideways, inflicted a wound upon Goroyen, and 
brought him to his knee; then, drawing back, 
lowered his front and dashed with all his vehe- 
mence at his bending foe. Goroyen planted him- 
selt firmly upon one knee, threw out his other 
foot and fixed it against a root, then supporting 
one end of his sword against his breast with 
one hand, and directing the blade with the other, 
was prepared to receive the assailant on the 
point of his weapon. The animal made one 
— the steel met and clove the centre of his 
skull : in a moment, he lay dead upon the body 
of the king. 

Goroyen was stunned by the violence with 


which the enormous creature had leaped upon 
him ; but, soon recovering, datlosiol hiseelf 





from the lifeless Joad that rested upon him, and 
turned towards the lady whose safety had urged 
him to this contest, and who still lay where she 
had fallen, paleand insensible. The first convic- 
tion of Goroyen was that she was dead. 

Without a moment’s delay he raised her life- 
less form in his arms, carried her to the lodge 
which was close at hand, and laid her upona 
rich velvet sofa in one of its rooms. He resorted 
at once to all the modes of restoration which he 
could think of; he called her, shook her, begged 
her to come to life; then threw water in her face, 
and loosened her dress behind, that her return- 
ing breath might not be obstructed. Finding 
that none of these appliances were effectual, he 
knelt down and looked intently in her face; part- 
ly fascinated by her wonderous and peculiar 
beauty, and partly to see if no signs of vitality 
were discoverable in her countenance. He then 
threw himself beside her on the sofa, and clasp- 
ed her to his bosom in the hope that the warmth 
of his person might quicken the coldness of her 
frame. Ina little while she heaved a deep sigh, 
and presently after opened her eyes, and closed 
them again; she then drew a long and difficult 
breath, folded Goroyen to her bosom, and mut- 
tered—* My brother.” 

The king, delighted with her restoration, im- 
printed eager kisses on her cheek. The lady 
_— opened her eyes, and fixed them upon 

im. 

‘Tt is not my brother,” said she, but without 
any surprize or agitation. 

‘It is one who loves you,” replied the other, 
“‘ with more than a brother’s love.” 

“ Are we quite safe?” she asked, gazing in- 
tently in the air. 

“ Entirely.” 

**Oh, what a horrid scene! a few minutes 
after you left me, I was hastening home, when 
a horrid animal sprang out of a thicket, and ran 
directly towards me. I thought I should have 
died with terror. I tried to run, but I felt so 
weak that I could scarcely move. The animal 
was just upon me, when you, my brother, ap- 
peared. Qh! oh! what I felt when I saw you,” 
and she burst into a flood of burning tears. 

Goroyen rose from the couch, and kneeling on 
one knee, watched her blind emotion, without 
interrupting the natural course of her feelings. 
He was deeply touched, as well by her beauty 
as by the interesting exhibition of uncontrollable 
disturbance. As the violence of her sobs abated, 
and she grew more composed, he took her hand 
in his with kindness, and said in an affectionate 
tone,— 

“ Well, the danger is now passed; you are 
entirely safe now.’ 

The lady started, and fixed her eyes in asto- 
nishment upon the speaker. The indulgence of 
her excited feelings in tears had calmed her agi- 
tation and recalled her wandering thoughts to 
the reality of her position. She raised herself 
up on the sofa and looking wildly round upon 
the gorgeous furniture of the apartment, exclaim- 
ed, ‘where am I? Who are you? What place 
is this?” Then looking down to where her falling 
dress had exposed the exquisite fairness of her 
bosom, she raised her hand hurriedly to conceal 
her breast, and blushed like scarlet. 

Goroyen was enchanted by the graceful con- 
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fasion and maiden delicacy of the lovely girl ; 
and pressing her haod gently to his lips, said in 
a tone of profound respect, * Be assured, 
madam, that nothing but the eye of the purest 
and sincerest love has looked upon those 
charms.” The lady blushed more deeply than 
before. 

Goroyen was silent. The stranger, after 
struggling with her embarrassment, and essay- 
ing in vain several times to speak, said in a 
broken voice, looking upon the ground, * J—I 
thought it was my brother. I am indebted, to 
you, I suppose, for my life. How shall I dis- 
play my gratitude and—and regard?” Then 
fearing that she had said what she ought not to 
have done, she hung her head and trembled with 
perplexity. 

“ Chiefly,’”’ replied the royal wooer, * by as- 
suring me that you are not hurt in the least.” 

“Tam not hart at all; but—bat, cannot I go 
home ?” 

“+ At any moment that you please; yet I shall 
be most honoured and delighted if you will re- 
main. Listen to me. This place is sacred from 
all intrusion. Your presence will give me 

leasure. If you will stay here a little while, 
[ pledge to you my stairless honour, that no- 
thing shall occur that can possibly embarrass or 
offend you, and that I will obey your directions 
in every thing. And, that you may feel your- 
self protected, put this little dagger in your belt.” 

As she was extending her hand to receive the 
weapon, her eye fell upon a little stream of blood 
creeping slowly along the carpet. She started 


up, exclaiming with alarm, ‘*You are wounded.” 


“Not the least; the merest scratch,” said 
Goroyen, who, in the warmth of interest, had for- 
gotten his wound. ; 

But in attempting to raise himself from his 
knee, the necessary strain upon the sinews of 
his limb, caused him such acate suffering that 
he cried out, in spite of himself. Forgetful of 
his boast, he was fain to crawl to the sofa and 
stretch himself upon it, with a countenance ex- 
pressive of extreme pain. 

“Does it give yon much pain?” said his 
companion with solicitude. 

**Not much, my love,” said Goroyen in a 
kindly tone, at the same time frowning with 
anguish, 

“I will dress it for you,” said she. 

My darling!” said Goroyen, in an ineredu- 
lous tone, “ what should you know about dres- 
sing wounds? You had better let it alone.” 

“ No, indeed, I can dress it very well. Will 
you not let me ?” 

“ You may try it, if you like. 
ee I am sure.” 

e lovely chirurgeon began her operations. 
The congealing blood had aati the dress of 
the king to be stuck to the flesh, and the remo- 
val of it inflicted severe pangs upon the patient. 
“Oweh! my sweetest !”” was the exclamation 
which the first motion elicited: “ Booh! my 
dearest cherub!” marked the second: * Bah! 
you loveliest dear !”? was roared at the third. 

At length the operation was completed. 
“Do you find yourself better?” asked the suc- 
cessful surgeon. 

“Mauch,” replied the king, “and shall be 
still better if you will do one thing more.” 

11 


But you will 





“* What is that ?” 

‘* Kiss me,” said the modest patient. 

There was something so frank yet so delicate 
about the countenance of Goroyen, that he ia- 
spired confidence and ease in all who came near 
him. Though the lineaments of his face could not 
have disclosed his rank, they would have told 
you at once that he was a thorough gentleman. 
The lovely lady seemed to understand in a mo- 
ment the playful refinement, and unpresumin 
familiarity of his manner ; she only pouted wi 
her pretty lips, and said “ I shan’t.”” 

‘“* By the by,” said she, ** I wonder wherea- 
bouts we are. Do you know?” And she look- 
ed with curiosity about the room. She then 
walked to the window and looked out. ** Good 
gracious ! this is the king’s lodge. There is no 
other building in the forest. I tell you what, 
the’ king often rides at this hour, and if he comes 
and finds us here he will be terribly angry. 
What shall we do? We had better get out as 
soon as possible. How in the name of goodness 
did you get in?” 

“‘ There is the key,’’ said Goroyen. 

‘* There are but two persons who ever have 
that key,” said she, looking at him with a cer- 
tain queerness; “the king and his private 
servant.” 

“Might it never occur to you, you perverse 
little angel! that I was the private servant of \ 
the king ?” 

She pansed a moment, and looking keenly at 
him. ‘ No, no,” said she, shaking her head, 
** you have not the appearance of a servant.” 

“Then,” said Goroyen, smiling kindly to- 
wards her, **! must be—” 

He stopped aud looked enquiringly at her. 
“The king!” she exclaimed with surprise and 
awe. An Indian monarch is looked upon as 
belonging to a superior order of mortals. The 
colour fled from the lady’s cheek, and she bowed 
with the deepest reverence. 

‘“* Nay, nay, my darling !” said Goroyen, “do 
not tremble at having conquered a king. By 
my faith, I must renounce my rank, if it deprives 
me of the privilege of your affections. Come 
to me,’”’ said he. ‘I told you that you would 
be an unskilful surgeon; for while you cured 
one wound, you inflicted adeeper. That wound,” 
he continued, pressing her to his bosom, “ only 
yourself can heal.” 

Leaving the lovers in the solitude of sacred 
feeling, let us return to the history of young 
Godari. The servant whom he had sent after 
the lady whom he had met so suddenly, and 
whom the reader has doubtless discovered to be 
the same whom the king had rescued in the 
forest, returned with the intelligence that her 
name was Chatrya—that she resided a little be- 
yond the termination of the forest, and that she 
belonged to the ancient and honourable tribe of 
the Samides, the descendants of an old dynasty 
of kings who had been dethroned ages before by 
the founder of the present reigning family, and 
had since lived in entire seclusion, within a sepa- 
rate district, totally disconnected with every 
other family in the kingdom. Besides the inte- 
rest of such pure and illustrious blood, there 
floated around the history and position of this 
tribe, or family, an air of romance, which far- 
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ther enfettered the fancy of Godari and made 
him still more anxious to meet her again. 

Two or three days elapsed before the engage- 
ments of his office allowed him leisure to leave 
the temple long enough to visit her. At length, 
an unoccupied afternoon occurred, and mounting 
his horse, and obtaining a very precise direction 
from his servant, he set out towards her resi- 
dence. In front of the house, above the door, 
was a little terrace of flowers, upon which a 
large window opened from the second story. 
As Godari drew near he recognized the form of 
Chatrya stooping down to examine one of the 
flowers. She raised her head and saw him, and 
instantly retreated within the window. The 
heart of Godari beat with strange and painful 
quickness. He almost repented of his enter- 
ngs and actually slackened his pace considera- 

ly, to protract the period of meeting. He pictured 
to himself so vivicly the first encounter with the 
lady, that the scene, with all its pleasing terrors, 
seemed present before him. * Function was 
swallowed in surmise, and nothing was, but 
what was not.” He found himself bowing 
several times in his saddle, in nervous and in- 
voluntary rehearsal of the opening act. 

He at Jength gained the porch, and asked if 
Chatrya was at home. The enquiry was a 
mere matter of form; without thinking about an 
‘ answer he was about to enter, when the servant 
replied that she was not. Godari was thunder- 
struck. He had seen her himself at the window: 
and he stood for a moment balancing in his 
mind between the fact and reply, in confused 
surprize, and then turned from the door. 

A man does not feel while he fancies. The 

oung priest had nearly finished his homeward 
journey, before his senses had so far pierced the 
thick mists of imagination as to receive from 
beyond them, the impressions of disappointment. 
Sull he did not feel aggrieved or vexed ; hopes, 
such as he had scaffolded about his being, were 
not to be dashed down by so slight 4 repulse. 
He imputed the denial to some mistake or acci- 
dent, and looked forward to his next visit as as- 
suredly successful. That second visit he made 
a few days after, and met with the same cold 
refusal. This time, he was stung and irritated. 
He was convinced that Chatrya must be resol- 
ved not to meet him again, for certainly, she 
might either have appeared or offered some ex- 
planation. He rode home in a savage humour, 
and felt mad and desperate all the evening. 
From these annoyances of “reality’s dar 
dream” he took refuge in airy visions of success: 
he imagined himeelf in her company, happy and 
beloved, and thus his equanimity was soon re- 
stored. Pleasing fancies soon renewed pleasing 
hopes. He began to think that he had been 
hasty in his conclusion of failure. It was very 
probable that Chatrya was really absent from 
home, at the time of his last visit, and that the 
case in fact stood where his first repulse had 
placed it. Dropping that from the consideration, 
there was no reason whatever to despond or be 
surprized. He might almost return to the full 
satisfaction of his first fresh hope. He deter- 
mined, however, for the sake of bringing mat- 
ters to a ee that when he called again, he 
would make an appointment for bringing her to 
Jeok at the temple, according to her promise, 





which, till now he had almost forgotten, was 
the avowed object and pretext of his visits. 

Accordingly, after some days, he again took 
his way through the forest, which afforded the 
only approach from the temple to the residence 
of Chatrya. After riding a little way, he fell in 
with the king. By the established law no one 
was allowed to pass through that wood except 
the king, and though the prohibition was not 
eres enforced, yet as it was known that the king 

oved to be there alone, all who went through it 
took care to keep as much as possible out of his 
way: Godari therefore felt a little awkward in 
intruding upon him. The priesthood, however, 
constituted a high elevation in rank, and the 
family of Godari was so much connected with 
the court, that there had always existed as much 
familiarity between himself and the king as was 
practicable between a subject and his sovereign; 
these considerations and the affable bearing of 
the monarch soon set him at ease and they rode 
on together in familiar conversation. After a 
little while the king turned to him and said, that 
he had an appointment at his lodge at that hour 
which would render it necessary for him to leave 
his companion ; and smiling with a peculiar ex- 
pression, rode off through a narrow path and left 
Godari alone. The latter suspected the nature 
of the engagement, but his own thoughts were 
too much interested in a similar manner to suffer 
him to blame the conduct of the king. 

A brisk canter soon brought him to the brow 
of a hill from which there issued a fine spring of 
water. He stopped his horse to let him drink, 
and in the silence of the breezeless air, he pre- 
sently heard a sound of motion among the leaves 
and branches at alittle distance which he at first 
imputed to a playful squirrel. In a moment, 
however, he heard the low humming of a sweet 
human voice, that floated, flake-like, on the yel- 
low air, and seemed the vocal incense of a happy 
heart. He raised his eyes, and at the bottom of 
the hill saw his own Chatrya. With one hand 
she was swinging her bonnet by its string and 
carrying in the other a choice bunch of flowers. 
The first impulse of Godari’s gladness to 
spring forward and embrace her, was arrested 
by a feeling of wonder at her presence in this 
place, and curiosity to discover the object of her 
walk. A vague feeling of suspicion, too sha- 
dowy to be combatted, and too dark to be for- 

otten, crept over his mind. He stood motion- 
ess till she was out of sight, and then dismount- 
ing walked quickly in the direction which she 
had taken, until he again came up with her. 
He followed her till they came within view of 
the royal lodge. The heart of Godari sank 
within him, and a sense of inexpressible morti- 
fication came upon him, as he saw that her steps 
were directed towards it. She tripped gaily 
along, as soon as she saw the house, and run- 
ning up the steps, the door opened to her as to 
one expected. 

Godari leaned against a tree, breathless with 
dismay. His frame grew rigid with the force 
of unutterable feelings. ‘Scarcely master of his 
actions, he walked towards the lodge, and obser- 
ving a window in one end, accessible by a little ef- 
fort he climbed noiselessly up, and looked within. 
In the midst of a room, furnished as became the 
secret place of royal Juxury, on a couch of rich- 
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est crimson, he saw Goroyen and Chatrya lying | 
in the tenderest embraces of love. He looked 
for one moment; and in that moment the curd- 
ling coldness of a demon’s temper crept over his 
spirit and froze his soul to adamant. It was 
one of those instants that are epochs in the cal- 
endar of the soul, transforming it thenceafter 
ever. Godari sprang to the ground, another 
creature. In Chatrya had been ‘garnered up” 
his happiest memories, his purest thoughts, his 
holiest hopes. In her had been hooded all his 
spiritaal being; she was the inner world of 
loveliness wherein his gentler feelings were 
sheltered and expanded ; her memory was the 
air his virtues breathed ; she was his youthful 
heart; his stainless mind; she was the flower 
upon his stalk of life. She was 


**to his soul 
Its soul ; was to his fancy its bound world 
In which it lived, and moved ; all else beyond 
Darkness, annihilation.”’ 


When her idea had been fixed in his thought, it 
related back through all his life, and absorbed 
into itself all that was good in all his musings 
or experience; with her, these perished. As 
when the autumnal blast whirls through a 
yellow tree, and what it found a rich and leaf- 
clad plant, is left a dry and wintry trunk, was 
the awful desolation wrought in the breast of 
Godari. He felt no regret or pain: stern and 
destructive violence of mind devoured all soft- 
ness. He cursed himself for having been the 
bubble of a weak and womanish feeling, and the 
dupe of what now seemed the most trivial pas- 
sion in the world. Till this moment he had 
been a boy, begirt with boyhood’s self-formin 
atmosphere of tenderness: but now he wave 
and whistled down the wind all gentleness of 
thought, and thrilled with unblenching man- 
hood’s steel-nerved force. 

Godari felt that he had staked his destiny 
upon a single cast, and that had gone against 
him. Henceforth his portion was such selfish 
gain as, by the onward might of abandoned fury, 
he could work out for himself. He rode home 
calm and composed; one might almost say, 
happy. Feeling’in him was crushed and swept 
away; and feeling is, to a man of sensibility, a 
source of far more misery than joy, All that 
system of perception and impression, of which 
the beating heart is the centre and support, was 
paralyzed; and his whole consciousness re- 
solved itself into a cold, impassable and schem- 
ing intellect. His former susceptibility from 
opinion, and his relations to others, was gone. 
His feelings had been wrenched into utter 
numbness. 

Days passed on and the young priest grew 
sterner and more relentless; for the sources of 
moral vitality were dried up within him. Reli- 
gion perished with the softness of his heart; for 
when impressibility is gone, belief isa dream: 
we acknowledge and deride or defy. The only pas- 
sion which burned within him was ambition;‘and 
that attached to him, rather from the mental 
pleasure which intrigue afforded, than from the 
age of grateful desire which success held 
° 


To detach the king from Chatrya, revenge as 





well as restlessness suggested; to marry the 


king to his own sister,.-was a purpose following 
close upon. The first of these objects he saw 
an easy manner of accomplishing. To the sect 
of Seva, of which Godari was a priest, it was 
usual for the king and nobles of the country to 
be at some time admitted; for the order was 
honourable, and held forth high promise of 
favour ina world to come. This was the reli- 
gion professed by the ancestral family of Goroy- 
en, who had vanquished and exiled the race of 
Samide kings; and in the oath taken by the 
king at his admission, there was inserted a 
promise never to speak to, or sit or eat with any 
of the tribe of the Samides. It was not usual 
for the lay members, of this sect, to take the 
vows til] late in life, for they imposed a greater 
strictness of life, and austerity of conduct than 
was usually agreeable to the eagerness of youth; 
some solicitation and management on the part 
of Godari was therefore necessary, to prevail 
upon the king to be initiated into this sect. His 
consent, however, was at length obtained, and 
he yielded to the wishes of his friend, profound- 
ly ignorant of the existence of the prohibitory 
clause, which we have spoken of, in the oath. 

A day was accordingly appointed for the cere- 
mony to take place, and at the appointed time 
there assembled in the temple al] that the coun- 
try held of distinguished, beautiful and great. 
By the private order of the king, a favourable 
place for viewing the scene was reserved for 
Chatrya, who, being informed of all the pro- 
ceedings by Goroyen, looked forward to the 
event with great curiosity and interest, When 
she occupied her seat on the anticipated day, her 
heart beat high with gentle pride and gratified 
desire: she cherished the delightful thought that 
she was the sole object of all the affections of 
that envied personage, upon whom so many ad- 
miring eyes in that bright company were fixed. 
By the identifying doubleness of love, appropria- 
ting to herself the silent tribute of regard which 
was visibly offered to the youthful monarch, she 
felt, as one mingling unseen among thecrowd may 
feel, the unknown author of an act which all the 
crowd applauds. Goroyen, meanwhile, went 
through the successive ceremonies with grace 
and dignity, and at length arrived at the solemn 
oath. The high-priest recited the successive 
clauses, and Goroyen pronounced them after him. 
When he came to that part in which it was ne- 
cessary to renounce all connexion and commu- 
nication with the Samides, the king started with 
surprize and embarrassment. To repeat those 
words with that sincerity with which he was 
performing the entire service, was utterly incon- 
sistent with that relation to Chatrya, which 
nothing would induce him to renounce; to mar 
the order of the solemn ceremonies, and break 
up the assembly by refusing to continue his part, 
was not to be thought of. His brain grew dizzy 
with the perplexity; the clearness of his 
thoughts was confused by the influence of the 
observant multitude, and the holy and venerable 
countenance of the officiating hierarch; his head 
swam round with overpowering disturbance, 
and he insensibly pronounced the words that di- 
voreed him for ever from Chatrya. 

The disorder and agitation of mind with 
which Goroyen sought his chamber, when the ser~ 
vices were over, cannot be easily described. Bred 
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in the strictest integrity of principle, he could 
net tolerate the idea of violating so sacred an 
oath; yet, on the other hand, honour and affec- 
tion, and every impulse of piety, duty and de- 
sire, forbade him to desert one upon whom his 
love would soon entail the cares and sorrows of 
a mother. He paced his room in distraction of 
thought, and distress of heart, during the remain- 
der of the day, and meeting with no suggestion 
that afforded him light or consolation, finally re- 
solved on sending for his friend Godari, to ob- 
tain the benefit of his counsel in this difficulty. 
Godari listened to his disclosures with grati- 
fying interest : sympathized with him in his dis- 
tress: pitied his unfortunate position : and pon- 
dered profoundly upon the best course to pursue. 
He showed him that this was a case in which 
inclination and duty were opposed to one ano- 
ther, and pointed out to him the necessity which 
always existed of disregarding one’s own feel- 
ings whenever they were at variance with the 
dictates of duty. ‘To this principle the well-re- 
gulated mind of Goroyen cordially assented; but 
between the obligation of his oath, and that of 
his connexion with Chatrya there arose apparent- 
ly a conflict of equivalent duties. Godari went 
on to say that as far as the king himself was con- 
cerned, the paramount force of his vow was 
manifest; and that as respected Chatrya, every 
obligation was performed if by any means her 
happiness was secured. If, therefore, the king 
would provide for her all those things which 
would promote her comfort and enjoyment, he 
might fairly consider himself as absolved from 
the duty which rested upon him. This seemed 
to clear the difficulty very well, and Goroyen was 











delighted with this satisfactory exposition of the | 
, she had.so often trod in gaiety and joy; one who 
| had seen her hasty step would not have thought 


case. His own sufferings occasioned by the se- 
paration from the only person whom he loved he 
threw totally out of view, resolving to cling to 
the right at all possible events and hazards. He 
gave directions to Godari to assign the lodge as 
the residence and property of Chatrya, determin- 
ing himself never to visit it again ; and he placéd 
in his hands a liberal sum of money for her use. 
Satisfied by his own judgment, and the assur- 
ance of the priest that he had performed his duty, 
he determined to conquer the feeling of attach- 
ment which had held him to Chatrya, and as a 
mean of succeeding more fully in this, to fix 
them, if possible, on some other object. This 
state of inclination was exactly that which was 
required for the effecting of Godari’s ambitious 
intentions. While the affections of the king 
were hovering, as it were, at large, doubtful upon 
what to alight, and willing to adopt any object 
that should present itself, Godari directed one of 
his creatures to represent delicately to Goroy- 
en that the sister of the former cherished an ar- 
dent but concealed attachment for him. Sucha 
representation, when made to a man of kind na- 
tare, will almost invariably accomplish its pur- 
pose; with one of Goroyen’s refined sense of 
honor, and especially at a time when he was 
peculiarly susceptible, it was certain of success. 

Goroyen was deeply touched by the statement 
which was made to him, and lost no time in pre- 
senting himself to the lady, and offering his 
hand. The wish to forget Chatrya in the ardour 
of another pursuit, united with the attractions of 
the person herself; and in a short period the ap- 











proaching nuptials of the king were publicly an- 
nounced. 

Let us turn now to the gentle victim of these 
priestly machinations. Chatrya, with her eyes 
intently fixed upon the king, sat listening to the 
oath which he was repeating. The fatal words 
of separation from herself fell upon her ear with- 
out, at first, producing any surprize or emotion. 
She concluded that she had not heard the words 
aright, or that something would presently follow 
to explain or qualify them. She had seen Go- 
royen the very evening before, and his manner 
at that time suggested nothing less than an in- 
tention of parting from her. As the oath, how- 
ever, concluded without anything which could 
relieve her alarm, her heart gradually sank within 
her; a heaviness crept over her feelings which 
she could not dissipate. The mere imagination 
of being alienated from her lover, her only sup- 
port and comfort, made her sick in spirit. She 
sank into a dreary reverie, till the heartless noise 
of the dispersing assembly aroused her to her 
lonely fears; she had nothing else to do but 
make her way home, and wait until some intel- 
ligence could reach her from the king. A cheer- 
less walk was it for poor Chatrya to reach her 
home; the gladness of her soul was dead within 
her; for her, * the splendour in the grass, the 
glory in the flower,”’ was gone: the desolate hue 
of her own thoughts, seemed spread over the 
landscape, and everything, once bright and genial, 
seemed now frieze-clothed in dismal gloom. She 
reached her father’s house, and there lingered 
out the heavy, hungry hours, till the time arrived 
at which she had been accustomed to meet Go- 
royen at his lodge. She then set out with some- 
thing of hope bat none of dread, to take that path 


** how ill was about her heart.” She gained the 
lodge, but it was closed and silent. hile she 
was standing upon the steps in the deep dis- 
quietude of her heavy disappointment, she heard 
a sound of footsteps on the adjoining path, and 
her bosom heaved with anxious expectation; but 
a carelessly whistled song which presently smote 
upon her ears, showed that it was only a passing 
ploughman. How that whistling jarred upon 
her feelings! She walked down from the door, 
and paused in front of the lodge. As she looked 
up at the building she was sure she saw Goroyen 
peeping at her from behind one of the curtains. 
She threw out her hand with delight, and called 
to him that she saw him plainly enough; but 
the object did not move, and upon changing her 
position she perceived that she had been de- 
ceived by the shadow cast by one of the trees. 
The iron of cruel anguish entered into her soul. 
She walked around the lodge, and into the road 
which was near it, feeling as if she should fall 
to the earth. She listened to the dropping of 
twigs among the leaves, till she seemed as soli- 
tary as if she were standing in a desert. Occa- 
sionally a dog ran contentedly along, engaging 
attention as he passed by, and then leaving her 
more hopelessly alone. But to the griefs and 
the joys of life Time is alike relentless : and the 
“cloud of night” descended drearily around her 
path, “as if she had not sought a lover.” She 
resolved to wait just so many minutes longer, 
and then, if Goroyen did not appear, to retrace 
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her steps as she had come. The time was near- 
ly past when a flash of hope was again kindled 
in her breast. She distinctly heard the tread of 
a rapid horseman in the forest; she was sure it 
was the king, and was almost resolved to go 
home before he came, in order to punish him for 
his neglect. The sound grew louder and louder, 
and not a doubt remained in her heart. She 
walked back to the door of the lodge, sighing 
for very excess of joy, and picturing the pleasure 
that soon awaited her. ‘Tracing, in fancy, the 
scene of their first meeting, she forgot for awhile 
to observe that the sound of footsteps was no 
longeraudible. Surprised, at length, at the long 
delay, she paused her breath in sudden alarm to 
listen for the noise—but nothing was to be heard. 
She ran back to the road, and * e’en with the 
very scrutiny of her soul,” she listened for his 
coming. She heard in a moment the faint sound 
of a horse’s hoofs upon the hill which wound 
along the edge of the forest. It was manifest 
that the horseman had passed round the wood. 
She heaved one long and burdened breath, and 
sank into deep and utter despair. A stone seem- 

‘ed to lie upon her heart. She tried to weep, but 
could not. Sorrow rested on her spirit with the 
hopeless weight of guilt. 

On the following day Chatrya again came to 
the lodge, and again returned home, but on the 
third her strength was not sufficient to bear her 
from her door. She was soon seized with a vio- 
lent, malignant fever ; she became delirious, and 
her ravings disclosed the dishonorable connexion 
with Goroyen. Chastity, among the Samides, 
was the first of virtues; no pardon was granted, 
or allowance made for any who erred. ‘The fa- 
ther of Chatrya, a stern and proud hearted man, 
renounced his daughter at once; the moment that 
she was sufficiently recovered to walk, he gave 
her a purse of gold, and turned her from his house. 
Destroyed in character, ruined in health, broken 
in spirit, without anything to vary the dull deso- 
lation of unpitied desertion, except the stings of 
regret, and the pangs of conscience, Chatrya 
went forth from the house of her childhood. In- 
capable of judging of her course, she wandered 


on till she reached a cottage, inhabited by a wo- 


man, who bore the reputation of a sorceress. She 
tottered into the house, and sank upon the floor. 
The hag, who perceived her condition, poured 
forth a torrent of abusive and irritating language, 
which wrung Chatrya to the very soul. The 
old woman was, however, pacified by the sight 
of gold, and consented to receive the unhappy 
girl as a lodger. Before long she gave birth to 
a child, and the companionship of the little crea- 
ture relieved her sorrows. From him she might 
hope for sympathy and kindness: she would 
have something to love, and some one she might 
care for. 

She was one night pressing her infant to her 
bosom, and shaping some faint plans of future 
comfort, when her child was seized with one of 
those sudden difficulties of breathing, which so 
often assail their tender lives. ‘The mother rose 
to procure something from another part of the 
room, and when she again laid her hand upon 
her child, it no longer breathed. In the silent 
solitude of midnight she stood a childless wo- 
man, 

For Chatrya there remained no farther hope ; 





she was stripped of the last promise of consola- 
tion; her health forbade her to leave her bed: 
and she was doomed to lie daily exposed to the 
taunts of the harsh woman who attended her, and 
tothe goadings of her own tortured mind. Shall 
it be wondered that her temper gave way, or that 
her spirit became harsh and maiignant? “ Dis- 
tress,’ says the wise Duke of Neweastle, 
‘sours the mind of even the best of men.” 
There seemed to remain nothing for her but * to 
curse God and die.” From the weary load of 
despair her only relief was—hate. 

Meanwhile, to her road of suffering and shame, 
Godari had been running his parallel courses of 
villainy and deceit. He had converted the lodge 
to his own use, and put the money of the king 
in his pocket. Farther than to desert her, he 
cared not to persecute her; leaving it to the 
ban-dogs of Poverty and Infamy to hunt her 
down the precipice of woe. Well knowing that 
to one of her condition, life was agony and cir- 
cumstance was grief, he dismissed his revenge- 
ful thoughts toward her from his memory, and 
thought no more about her. But his malignant 
spirit towards the king was not yet exhausted, 
nor was his ambition yet sufficiently gratified. 
By the laws of the country none but males were 
allowed to ascend the throne, and on failure of 
the blood relations of the reigning king, his 
male connexions by marriage succeeded. No 
male relations of Goroyen survived ; and it was 
manifest to Godari that if the queen were now 
dead without issue, he would himself be the heir 
presumptive of the throne. - To place upon his 
brow the envied coronet of sovereignty, it was 
only necessary that the king and queen should 
cease to live. Accordingly, this remorseless 
friend and brother resolved speedily to destroy 
both of them. An accident, ere long, presented 
a means which promised success. 

The king was one day riding alone some dis- 
tance from the city, when he meta woman in the 
road, whose miserable appearance so much af- 
fected him that he stopped to make some enqui- 
ries as to her condition. She was sallow and 
wrinkled, though apparently not with age; her 
hair was floating carelessly in the wind; and her 
tattered garments barely protected her from the 
cold. Goroyen addressed some questions to her, 
and his penetrating eye discovered, as he looked 
more closely at her, that this abject person was 
no other than the object of his former love—Cha- 
trya. 

Shocked at such a result of misery to others 
from his own conduct, he demanded if she had 
not received the benefits of the provision which 
he had directed Godari to oat for her, and 
learned with inexpressible indignation that the 
malignant priest had intercepted his intended 
kindness, and left the object of it to perish in de- 
sertion. Goroyen explained to Chatrya all the 
circumstances of the case—spoke to her with 
kindness and regard—a language that had Jong 
ceased to greet her ears—declared to her that his 
love had never failed, and assured her nothin 


‘should hereafter be wanting that should contri- 


bute to her happiness. 

“It is too late,” said Chatrya. * There re- 
mains no happiness, and but little time, forme on 
earth. Itis a comfort for me to know that you 
did not purposely turn me over to neglect and 
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want. The things of earth no longer interest 
me, but! will not die until that cold and sel- 
fish priest has tasted the dregs of the cup of ven- 
geance.”” 

When Goroyen reached the palace, he sent for 
Godari. 

“IT have seen Chatrya,” said he, pale with 
excessive rage. ‘ What have you to say?” 

“Simply to enquire,” said Godari, coldly, 
‘“* whether she was as miserable as she deserves 
to be?” 

** You admit, then, the villainy which stands 
charged against you?” said Goroyen, gasping 
for breath. 

* And only regret,” said Godari, ‘ that part 
of the soffering it produced did not light upon 
her accursed lover.” 

** Leave me,” roared the king. 

The instant that the king had mentioned his 
having seen Chatrya, Godari knew that he had 
him in his power. He might defy his vengeance, 
for an easy calculation of time assured him that 
he could destroy the king sooner than the king 
could punish him. The mode which he pro- 
posed was briefly this: In the river of Cavery, 
near to the temple in which he officiated, there 
was a fal] of water above sixty feet in height. 
On one side of the cascade there rose a huge lip 
of rock, about eighty féet above the upper bed of 
the stream. It happened that Godari, in ram- 
bling recently among the rocks that stood piled 
around this eminence, kad clambered up to the 
very summit of the ridge. On the top of the 
great rock he discovered a crevice or niche, 
which was open towards the direction in which 
the stream was flowing, but hidden for a long 
distance by higher projections, from any observer 
on the shores. He was standing in this niche 
and looking down upon the horrid chasm of 
waters below, when he observed that a little 
as of stone, which had been carved out ages 

efore by a superstitionist, upon the lowest level 
of the water, was directly below a huge piece of 
rock that lay loose upon the top of the eminence 
where he stood, and so singularly balanced that 
a very slight motion would suffice to cast it 
down. This platform had been used for a long 
time as a standing-place for persons who were 
required to bathe their heads in the falling waters 
of the sacred river Cavery, in expiation of cer- 
tain crimes, as required by the sect of Seva. 
The strictness of the order had been so much re- 
jaxed of late, that an instance of this sort of pu- 
rification had not occurred for many years; but 
Godari as he examined the place could not help 
remarking, with the fertile invention of a schem- 
ing villain, that if any one were standing on that 
platform, the precipitation of this great stone 
upon their heads, would be a mode of destroying 
them, as beautiful as it would be safe and effica- 
cious. Of this “ gained knowledge” he now de- 
termined to make use for the removal of the 
King. 

As soon, therefore, as he went from his pre- 
sence, he hastened to the archives of the tem- 
ple, and took down a volume of the institutes of 
the religion of Seva. He turned over the leaves 
until he found a blank space apon one of the 
places large enough to contain a,couple of writ- 
ten sentences. Imitating with admirable skill 


the chirography, in which the rest of the book | 























was written, he inserted a page to this effect 
among the rules of the order @ That if any King, 
after taking the oath to abstain from one any 
verbal communication with a Samide, should by 
accident or design hold any conversation with 
one, he should the moment the fault was disco- 
vered, burn incense in the temple for two days, 
and then, together with his queen, perform the 
usual ablution on the platform on the Caveri, be- 
fore transacting any other business. As soon as 
Godari had finished the writing he took the book, 
and proceeded to the room of the high priest, and 
laid the passage before him. He informed him 
that the king had been holding communication 
with a woman of the forbidden race: and calling 
his attention to the peculiarly strong language 
of the injunction in question, suggested to. him 
the propriety of now putting it in force. 

The venerable priest, with a placid smile, 
read the sentence alluded to by Godari, and ap- 
plauding the learning of his young friend for dis- 
covering a passage in the sacred institutes which 
he confessed had escaped him, he directed the 
usual deputation to wait upon the king with an 
order to appear at the temple. This direction ~ 
Godari obeyed, with the substitution of sending 
for going; and having done all] that was requi- 
site, tetired to his chamber to make his reflec- 
tions. 

“A most fortunate thing, this of the king’s 
meeting with Chatrya!”’ said he to himself when 
he was alone. ‘In the first place it enables me 
to disappoint both of them in their plan of taking 
vengeance upon me. In the second place, it 
gives me a much earlier chance than I should 
otherwise have had, of sweeping the throne and 
placing myself upon it. This deputation will 
soon reach the palace, and from its arrival, all 
business there is suspended. The only precau- 
tion I have to take is to keep clear of all the 
services of this occasion.” 

Goroyen gave a respectful reception to the 
officers, and consented at once to the course 
which was proposed. He laid aside the inten- 
tion of proceeding against Godari, until the cere- 
Inony was over, and went at once to the temple 
to commence the barning of incense. 

The crisis was now approaching. The third 
day of the ceremonies, the day appointed for the 
purification of the king and queen on the plat- 
form in the river, had arrived. Before the ear- 
liest dawn, Godari had risen and gained the rock 
which was to be the scene of his operations. 
He ascertained that the stone, which he was to 
east down, would alight directly upon the plat- 
form, and that even after it had fallen he would 
be entirely invisible from all those spots that 
would probably be occupied by spectators. 
There was no danger of his being interrupted or 
discovered, for the elevation in which he was 
hidden was usually called ** The inaccessible ;”’ 
and as it was directly above the place where 
the king and queen were to stand, no one would 
think of occupying it on this occasion. The 
niche or step on which he stood was pretty nar- 
row, and hung directly over the'deepest part of 
the stream, at a height of an hundred and forty 
feet. As he supported himself against the sides 
of the rocks which rose around him, he could 
just discern, under the bubbled surface of the 
pool beneath, the sharp top of a yellow rock. 
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Godari counted the hours in his perilous situa- 
tion, until the time#appointed for the ceremony 
arrived. At an early period in the day numbers 
began to collect along the contiguous shores; he 
heard their movements and their voices. At 
length a shout from the multitude announced the 
coming of the royal couple. Godari, by leaning 
over a little, saw them pass directly under his 
feet, and gain the platform, where they were 
again hidden from his view. The time had ar- 
rived for the execution of his scheme. He raised 
his hand to push the huge stone, which was to 
accomplish his object, when he felt his hair 
gtiped by asteel-like hand, that scraped his skull 
as it gathered his hair in its grasp. 

His blood ran cold within him. To bend back 
his neck sufficiently to see the person who had 
seized him was impossible, with the certainty 
of his being precipitated from the ledge. He 
stood, therefore, motionless. 

“It is Chatrya,” said a shrill voice above him; 
and the arm which held him was drawn forward, 
so as to compel him to look into the abyss be- 
neath. The mind of Godari tottered as he 
gazed, and his breast seemed to collapse with 
horror. At that moment the multitude perceived 
the woman, and all eyes were directed towards 
her. 

“‘ Let the king and the queen leave the plat- 
form, and go upon the shore,” cried Chatrya; 
and she was instantly obeyed. 

“‘ The priest Godari placed himself here,” she 
continued in a loud voice, while the deepest si- 
lence reigned over the crowd, “ for the purpose 
of throwing this rock upon the king,” and as she 
spoke she touched the stone, and it thundered 
down, and swept the platform away in an in- 
stant. 

A deeper silence ensued among the multitude 
—the silence of horror and expectation. It was 
broken by the voice from the summit of the rock. 

** Upon the neglectful lover and the perfidious 
priest, Chatrya is alike avenged.” 

Clenching the hair of her victim more firmly 
in her grasp, she sprang from the rock, and in a 
moment the ruined pair were buried beneath the 
waves, 
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A SISTER'S LOVE. 


No sister’s kind and gentle tone 
Now wakes my heart’s responsive start ; 
With trembling hand to clasp mine own, 
Or twine like ivy round my heart. 


In youth two cherub beings joy’d 
To claim as sisters all my care— 

Bright happiness too soon alloy’d, 
They died and left me to despair. 


Long years have waned since those bright hours, 
When Fancy wove her glittering thread, 

And Hope entwined her fairest flowers— 
Alas! now faded, sear and dead. 


Not lengthen’d years nor parents’ smiles, 
With brothers generous—noble—blest, 








Nor wife nor children’s potent wiles, 
Can e’er efface them from my breast. 


An aching void is in my heart— 

Of love a shattered, broken chain— 
A harp untouched by human art, 

Or touched, all silent must remain. 


Oh! cherish well, ye favour’d ones, 
A sister’s pure and holy love, 
Uncheck’d by slight or wrong, its tones 
Were fitting for the realms above. 
A. MeM. 


He @ Ot 
ANTHOLOGIA OF SELECTED POETRY, 
No. XV.—Continued from page 14. 


TWO BLANKS TO A PRIZE. 


In the lottery of life, lest dame Fortune beguile, 
This great truth we should ever premise, 
That although the bright goddess may simper and 
smile, 
She has always—two blanks to a prize. 


If a husband you'd take, miss—or you, sir, a wife, 
From this maxim divert not your eyes ; 

For of one and the other, I'l! venture my life, 
There are more than two blanks to a prize! 


If in law you’re entangled, why then, silly man, 
As a friend give me leave to advise ; 

Slip your neck from the collar, as fast as you can, 
There are fifty—two blanks to a prize! 


And if for preferment, you're striving at court, 
Or by merit expect you shall rise ; 
Then your chance is not worth, sir, three-fourths of 
a groat, 
There are ninety—two blanks to a prize! 


THE HAPPY FIRE-SIDE. 


The hearth was clean, the fire was clear, 
The kettle on for tea, 

Collin was in his elbow chair, 
As blest as man could be. 





Clarinda, who his heart possessed, 
His loved—his new made bride, 
With head reclined upon his breast, 

Sat toying by his side. 


Stretch’d at his feet in happy state, 
A favorite dog was laid, 

By whom a little sportive cat 
In wanton humour played. 


Clarinda’s hand he gently pressed, 
And stole a pleasing kiss ; 

She blush’d, and modestly confess’d 
The fulness of her bliss, 





Collin with honest heart elate, 
Prayed to benignant Jove, 

That it might be allow’d his fate, 
Just so to live and love. 
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** Be this my sum of joys” he cried, 
** And if no more be given, 
Continue this my fire-side, 
I'll praise indulgent heaven.” 


oe 


THE ROSE. 


The rose had been washed, lately washed in a shower, 


That Mary to Anna convey’d, 


The plentiful moisture encumbered the flower, 


And weighed down its beautiful head. 


The cup was all fill’d, and the leaves were all wet, 


And it seem'd to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 
On the flourishing bush where it grew. 


I hastily seized it, unfit as it was, 

For a nosegay so dripping and drown’'d ; 
And shaking it rudely, too rudely, alas! 

I snapp’d it! it fell to the ground! 


** And such,”’ I exelaim’d, “ is the pitiless part, 


Some act by the delicate mind, 


Regardless of wringing and breaking the heart, 


Already to sorrow resign’d. 


* This elegant Rose, had I shaken it less; 


Might have bloom’d with the owner awhile : 
And the tear that is wip’d with a little address, 


May be followed, perhaps, with a smile.’’ 


HOW COLD IT Is. 


Now the blustering Boreas blows, 
See all the waters round are froze; 
The trees that skirt the dreary plain, 
All day a mur’mring ery maintain, 
The trembling forest hears their moan, 
And sadly mingles groan with groan ; 
How dismai all from east to west! 
Heaven defend the poor distressed ! 
Such is the tale, 
On hill and vale; 
Each traveller may behold it is; 
While low and high, 
Are heard to ery, 
Bless my heart, how cold it is! 


Now slumb’ring Sloth that cannot bear 
The question of the searching air, 
Lifts up her unkempt head and tries, 
But cannot from her bondage rise, 
The whilst the housewife briskly throws 
Around her wheel, and sweetly shews 
The healthful cheek industry brings, 
Which is not in the gift of kings. 

To hert_long life, 

Devoid of strife, 
And justly, too, unfolded is, 

The while the Sloth 

To stir is loth, 
And trembling cries, how cold it is! 


Now lisps sir Popling, tender weed ! 
All shiv'ring like a shaken reed ! 
How keen the air attacks my back ! 











John, place some list upon that crack; 
Go, sand-bag all the sashe#fround, 
And see there’s not an air-hole found— 
Ah! bless me; now I feel a breath, 
Good lack ! ’tis like the chill of death. 

Indulgence pale, 

Tells this sad tale, 
Till he in furs enfolded is, 

Still, still complains, 

For all his pains, 
Bless my heart, how cold it is! 


Now the poor newsman from the town, 
Explores his path along the down, 
His frozen fingers sadly blows, 

And still he seeks, and still it snows, 

Go, take his paper, Richard go, 

And give a dram to make him glow: 
This was the cry, 
Humanity, 

More precious far than gold it is, 
Such gifts to deal, 

_ When newsmen feel, 

All clad in snow, how cold it is. 


Humanity, delightful tale! 

While we feel the winter gale, 

May the cit in ermin’d coat, 

Incline the ear to sorrows note ; 

And where with mis’ry’s weight oppress’d, 

A fellow sits a shiv’ring guest, 

Fall ample let his bounty flow, 

To soothe the bosom chill’d by woe. 
In town or vale, 

Where’er the tale 

Of real grief unfolded is, 

O may he give 
The means to live, 

To those who know how cold it is. 

Perhaps some warrior blind and lam’d, 

Some tar for independence maim’d— 

Consider these, for thee they bore 

‘The loss of limb, and suffer’d more : 

O pass them not! or if you do, 

I'll sigh to think they fought for you. 

Go pity a'l, but *bove the rest, 

The soldier or the tar distress’d : 
Thro’ winter’s reign, 

Relieve their pain, 

For what they’ve done sure bold it is: 
Their wants supply, 
Whene’er they cry. 

Bless my heart, how cold it is! 


And now ye sluggards, sloths, and beaux, 
Who dread the breath that winter blows, 
Pursue the counsel of a friend, 
Who never found it yet offend: 
While Winter deals his frost around, 
Go face the air, and beat the ground ; 
With cheerful spirits exercise, 
’Tis there life’s- balmy blessing lies. 
On hill and dale, 
Though sharp the gale, 
And frozen you behold it is; 
The blood shall glow, 
And sweetly flow, 
And you'll ne’er ery, how cold it is! 
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THE WANDERER’S STORY. 


BY A. M. F. BUCHANAN, 


Oh ! smile not at the poor old tunes, 
You heur my father play ; 

He means them not > reach the ears 
Of ladies an ys 

He never week a oo before, 
He tried it on the street, 

When not another way was left 
To earn us bread to eat. 


You see his eyes have lost their sight— 
Yet many a happy day 

He’s had, e’en since the light of heaven 
Was pass’d from him away. 

He had my mother’s love and care, 
Who now has gone to God— 

Oh! never o’er the paths of life 
A holier being trod ! 


He had a home—no lovelier one 
E’er faced the summer wind— 

With fragrant clover fields in front, 
And old oak woods behind, 

And gardens rich with flowers, whence oft 
Would come the sound of bees, 

And lull me from my play to sleep 
Beneath the loaded trees, 


And porches, heaped with vines, which threw 
A shadow cool and deep, 

And ’midst whose quivering leaves I watch’d 
Coy broods of nestlings peep. 

There many a basket white we wove, 
To fill and sell with flowers, 

And none from spring till fall were bought 
So eagerly as oars. 


And then we had our birth-day walks 
Along the rattling brook, — 

Through which I waded when our trees 
Their treasures in it shook ; 

My mother led my father’s steps 
Along its low, green side, 

To where the willows hung, as if 
Its sparkling whirls to hide. 


There she would sing us sweet old hymns, 
To send our thoughts to dwell 

Upon the Spirit that, in love, 
Moved e’en through that lone dell ; 

And she would read about the world, 
With its strange, tedious ways, 

And, gently sadden’d, pause and talk 
Of sceves of better days. 


Our better days!” she then would smile ;— 
* Are not the present best? 
“Oh! if our lives be long, I ask 
* No days than these more blest !” 
And I, as happy as a babe, 
When smiling in a dream; 
Meanwhile my water-lily boats 
Would pilot down the stream. 


She died—and I prayed, too, to die ;— 
How can a child be won, 

Whose sinful heart is well nigh broke, 
To say,—* Thy will be done !” 

But by her dust, who, through long years, 
Had been to him as light, 

My father bow’d him still to God, 
And own’d his chast’ning right. 
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Oh! dreary, dreary grew our home! 
The garden pales Feit down, 
The springs were choked with moss and leaves, 
‘The flowers with weeds o” wn; 
Our fires sent forth no cheerful blaze, 
Our books were all unread, 
Our whitewash’d walls were dark and dim, 
At last we scarce had bread ! 


And but a twelvemonth passed, when came 
Another stroke of doom,— 
We two, so friendless and so weak, 
Were bidden from our home ; 
And soon a throng of coarse, rude men, 
Who laugh’d, and drank, and swore, 
Were, little mindful of oar pain, 
All crowding round the door. 


They sold the chair my mother loved, 
ith richest damask spread,— 

A relic of her father’s house,— 
She was a lady bred ; — 

And next, my little curtain’d bed, 
So soft, and warm, and white, 

By which she heard my evening hymn, 
And kiss’d me for good night. 


They sold our caskets that were wrought 
On islands far away, 

And fill’d with coral, red and white, 
And shells and feathers gay. 

We prized them dearly ;—they were gifts 
My brother sent to me, 

Not long before the fearful storm 
When he was drown’d at sea. 


They hardly left one household thing, 
‘That in the cot was found; 
They sold the very grain, that yet 
Scarce peep’d above the ground ; 
The honey bees that we had kept 
Upon the flowers to feed, 
E’en they, poor, harmless things were made 
To suffer for our need. 


The crowd pass’d off, and, oh! we were— 
How desolate ! how lone! 

It was November, yet the fire 
Died on the cold hearth-stone. 

I shook with fear, and closely clung 
Around my father’s feet, 

And wish’d 1] had been wrapp’d within 
My mother’s winding-sheet. 


They who have seen their childhood’s home 
Thus wreck’d, my grief may know— 
*T'was well my father could not see, 
Else he had sunk with wo; 
Piteous it was to see the tears 
Fall from his sightless eyes, ; 
Yet still he sigh’d—* God's will is right,— | 
He is both good and wise !” 


*Tis sad to have to hurry by 
The sights and noises sweet 

Of fields and woods to seek for food 
Along the dusty street; 

And yet more sad to those why’ve known 
But love since they were ‘porn 

To find, at every weary s',ep, ; 
Cold words, and looky of scorn! 


Pm growing weal.er ev'ry day, 
And have ben almost wild, 
To think what will my father do, 
, bees, more lost his child. 
us’d ta or woman’s 
To snake his burden light; ” 
That ne’er may be, but let me feel 
Thy will, O God! is right! 
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THE JOURNEY OF A NIGHT. 


Tue wind whistled through the casement; 
the sleet rattled on my window, and the fire 
seemed to glow with increased intensity in the 

rate, while I sat, “Solitaire,” discussing a 

ttle of old Rhenish, and musing on the ijollies 
and frailties of human nature. While I was 
yet deeply absorbed in meditation, and lost to 
all external things, a tall, commanding figure 
stood before me, and, with an austere manner, 
bade me follow him. At once, without being 
sensible how I arrived there, I found myself 
travelling a smooth, grassy path, accompanied 
by companions apparently my own age; and 
many of them I recognized as being intimate 
friends; others were total strangers. We trav- 
elled on joyously, taking or receiving little no- 
tice of our strange guide, yet following him 
with an irresistible, and almost unconscious 
impulse. Presently I discovered—what had not 
before attracted my notice—that we were as- 
cending a hill; but neither of us took the trou- 
ble to inquire where we were goin , or the ob- 
ject of our journey. We continued to ascend ; 
and, as we did so, the ground became more un- 
even and the steep more rugged. Nothing 
daunted, we toiled till near the summit of the 
hill; when, on raising my eyes, I saw a high 


and impenetrable wall, beyond which nothing 
was visible, save the deep blue sky, which re- 


lieved the outline of the massy wall, and the 
bright green sward from which it rose. Our 
guide briefly remarked of the euclosure, that “ it 
was a garden, and that from the top of the wall we 
should be enabled to overlook it.” We followed 
in silence, and were conducted up a flight of 
steps which led us to a prospect too brilliant for 
description. It was impossible to calculate the 
extent of the garden ; but, as far as the eye could 
reach, the most brilliant and beautiful flowers 
that can be imagined or conceived, met our 
view. The ground was laid out in parterres of 
every shape and variety ; and nothing could ex- 
ceed the splendour of the tout-ensemble. At 
equal distances, throughout the F seem we ob- 
served wide alleys, leading to the opposite ex- 
tremity, till lost in the distance; and on either 
side, each variety of flowers the garden afford- 
ed. Our sombre guide permitted us to enjoy 
the scene for a time, without interruption, when 
he addressed us as follows: 

“Of the alleys you see before you, you have 
achoice. You are permitted, from this place, 
to select one; and, after your selection is once 
made, you have no liberty to change it. From 
the variety before you, you have power to pluck 
one flower, and dut one.—Proceed !” 

We immediately took our respective walks, 
and for a time I was entirely absorbed in the 
flowers which adorned my path. Presently it 
occurred to me to look around on my fellow 
travellers. Some were deeply engaged exam- 
ining the flowers; others passed on as if they 
saw them not; some were wrangling for the 
same flower, and others had already chosen one, 
and, entranced in its beauties, seemed dead to 
all around them. A word from our guide re- 





called me to my senses, and I again proceeded 
on my way. 

As the butterfly leaps from flower to flower, 
so was my singular journey. Now I stopped to 
inhale the delightful fragrance of one, now to 
admire the gorgeous colouring of another, and 
anon a graceful, drooping, but perfect floweret 
would catch my eye, and its very loneliness 
and retirement made it more beautiful in my 
estimation. But the fear that I might, after 
making a selection, pine for one more perfect 
than I had yet seen, often deterred me from 
plucking those which my heart and reason told 
me were most worthy my acceptance. Thus I 
proceeded, rapt in my occupation, till I began 
to perceive that the flowers were less beautiful 
and fragrant: they were faded, and their leaves 
falling. Alas! I discovered too late that I had 
passed the garden, and lost for ever the chance 
of obtaining my flower. 

My companions soon joined me, and then I 
perceived that others had procrastinated as well 
as myself, till the day of grace was passed. 
This was a momentary relief; for I hoped their 
society and sympathy would be some compen- 
sation. But I soon perceived that I had “count- 
ed without my host;” for their disappointment 
made them morose and sour, and those who 
were more provident (though rather disposed to 
— at us) were much the most companion- 
able. 

When we were all collected, our guide again 
called our attention to himself. His eye passed 
over the group, till it rested on those of us who 
were destitute. ‘Did I not tell thee,” he ask- 
ed, “that thou mightest pluck one of the flowers 
which thou hast just returned from viewing?” 
Faint'y we answered in the affirmative. “And 
is it my fanlt that ye did not?” he continued. 
All exclaimed, “No!” A bitter smile gathered 
on his withered features as he said, “ My name 
is Fate—see that you lay not your carelessness 
and perverseness to my charge. Know ye, 
sons of men, that those flowers were placed 
there for your benefit. They have qualities 
calculated to restore the weary, cheer the sad, 
and there is a balm in their fragrance that ex- 
hilarates and restores the wayworn, lightens 
the burden it cannot entirely remove, and is a 
comfort even in the pangs of death. If in the 
fatigues and exertions you will hereafter be 
obliged to undergo, you see the others comfort- 
ed through the same means you refused or ne- 
glected to furnish yourselves with, censure 
yourselves, not Fate!” 

Now indeed came the “tug of war.” Over 
hills, rocks, valleys, precipices, and torrents we 
toiled on unceasingly, and one difficulty was 
scarcely surmounted ere another presented it- 
self; and it was no small provocation to the 
flowerless ones, to see their companions cheered 
and strengthened, and to bear their jeers and 
scoffs with which they good-humouredly com- 
plimented us. 

Disconsolate and sullen, I was in the act of 
swinging myself off a huge rock, when my foot- 
hold gave way, and I was precipitated—I knew 
not where. 

+ = * #£ * # # 

When I came to myself, I found that I was 

in my own room and in bed. I had a racking 
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in in my head, and on raising my hand, found 
it bruised and bandaged. On looking around, I 
saw the empty bottle and glass on my table, and 
began to have a faint recollection of the even- 
ing before. ; 
Sere I recovered, I had ample time to digest 
my dream, and consider my present condition. 
The first of my journey was youth—the up-hill 
of life. The garden, the field of matrimony. 
The flowers, ladies; and the alleys, the differ- 
ent walks in life. And we poor luckless wights 
without the flowers, old bachelors!! I must 
take the hint—almost thirty! 
“aps Bor ae ae ee ee 
My valet-de-chambre says, on entering the 
room late in the evening, he found me lying on 
the floor, and, from my position and appearance, 
had evidently been trying the strength of my 
head against the grate. So much for the 
Rhenish. 
E. 8. R.* 


—_—_—_—»——— 
A BALL-ROOM SCENE. 
FROM THE NEW NOVEL OF “LADY ANABETTA.” 


Tue card-room, though not full, contained, as 
one might say, the chief portion of the manhood 
of the assembly. Here waited, with commend- 
able patience, papas who had brought daughters; 
uncles, nieces; elder brothers, very much 
younger sisters—the middle ages exemplified— 
and the contiguity of several important noble- 
men’s and gentlemen’s seats caused a variation 
in the different modes of fading and declining 
of the human species here extant. Here were 
gentlemen from London, and gentlemen from 
the country; the former neater and more parti- 
cular in their attire than probably they were 
some ten years previously—bearing the attri- 
butes of gentlemanly nicety even in their decline 
and fall. Their gray hair carefully turned, 
and diverted with dexterous attention over any 
bald portion which might make the organ of 
veneration too conspicuous—brushed up to a 
nicety, yet resting, some chiefly on the merits 
of a leg or a foot, figure or manner—these 
being less evanescent qualities than youthful- 
ness of countenance—these gentlemen, from 
late hours, London air and habits, and frequent 
out-dinings, fell into the sear and yellow leaf, 
pale and sodden, a tooth or two minus, and a 
good deal of address requisite in trimming u 
whiskers, if whiskers still there were, to set off 
hollow cheeks. 

Then, beside them, in unfeeling contrast, 
stood the proper fox-hunter, dragged out to the 
ball after dinner, half asleep; but no matter 
that. Fine features here bloated out, until all 
the fine proportions of the once handsome Sir 
George this, or Mr. that, were lost in the coarse 
outline now visible; the face getting redder 
and redder as the hair grew whiter. But to 
hasten back to the ball-room. 

“Dear me!” cried Lady Juliana peeping in, 
after flirting, in her own way, with some 
half dozen of admirers suitable to her age, for 
about ten minutes—“dear me, there is Miss 
De Grey dancing; but not with her cousin. 
What a pretty creature she is!” 


Major De Grey moved up as fast as he could 


face as he looked. 

“ Ah, I see,” said he sighingly, “she has found 
a partner.” And he sat down again, with his 
back to the door, as if he could not look i 
After a while, however, he rose, and walked 
quietly into the other room. The dance had 
ceased, and Florence was walking to and fro, 
as others did, leaning on the arm of Sir Cecil 
Fancourt. Her eyes were bent on the ground, 
On him the unhappy father dared scarcely look. 
“ She will have it so,” he said within himself, 
mournfully, and then went about to seek for 
Mr. De Grey. 

The Major passed through files of pink and 
white dresses, escaping narrowly the dangers 
of white satin toes. Once his course, even his 
sorrowful course, was stopped by a Spanish 
dance, in which the two foreign sisters moved 
conspicuous. Eugenie, splendidly attired, look- 
ing animated, yet stately ; but Adeline dancing 
with evident languor, and an air almost of pet- 
tish vexation upon her beautiful sullen face. 

Near them sat. Mr. De Grey, looking sternly 
and stedfastly at them both. His eyes almost 
flashed fire, and he jumped up hastily as his re- 
lative came near to him; for Gerald had been 
an observer of all that had since Major 
De Grey had consigned Florence into his 
charge. He had witnessed the unexpected and 
somewhat hurried recognition of his cousin 
by Sir Cecil Fancourt,—had marked the deep 
blushing reception of him by Florence,—the 
happiness of meeting not unmingled with re- 
sentment,—the implied reconciliation, with 
scarcely one word of explanation,—and, with 
a reluctance for which he could at the moment 
scarcely account, Mr. De Grey had yielded up 
his cousin, at her peremptory request, to dance 
with the gay young baronet. But as Mr. De 
Grey sat down, with the intention of quietly 
observing all that was passing before him, and 
as he followed Florence with his eyes, a sudden 
recollection darted across him. Surely he had 
seen Sir Cecil Fancourt before !—yes, it was 
he !—it was the young gentleman whom he had 
but a few days since encountered near the 
wood, and whose deeply enamoured glance, di- 
rected towards his lovely companion, now re- 
curred to him: and his blood boiled within him, 
to speak in vulgar phrase, as he rose, and look- 
ed after the confiding Florence, leaning fondly 
on the arm of one who, as Mr. De Grey con- 
jectured, had had some love passages with an- 
other. 

He was leaning against a pillar, gazing at 
the young couple, when a set was formed near 
him, and a gentleman, with whom he was 
slightly acquainted, whispered to him— 

“ Do look at these Mademoiselles de l’Amand 
—they are the finest women here.” 

“ Yes,” returned Mr. De Grey, his brow dark- 
ening. “That is certainly the lady!” he mut- 
tered to himself; “the villain! shall I expose 
him!” 

Meantime Florence conceived herself to be 
happy—perfectly happy. Sir Cecil was so 
overjoyed to see her, poor man! A word or 
two of explanation on his part, as they hastily 





to the door. A tinge of red coloured his pale 


rushed into the nearest quadrille set, was quite, 
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enough to satisfy her. He knew he mnst not 
call at the Park, although he had been sy 
ing about the neighbourhood on . An 

Sieve little ane had he nak pa pre her 
ata ball! And besides, his being condemned 
to dance with a young French lady, by Lady 
— Jekyll, had prevented his observing 

er. 

“ But now,” said Florence, eagerly, pang | 
she would overwhelm him with happiness, “ 
hope all restrictions may be at an end. You 
will not believe me that I have told my father 
all—yes, all!” 

“Indeed!” replied Sir Cecil, colouring, 
“was that an act of prudence ?”—and a shade 
of gravity settled for a moment on his animated 


countenance, as he and his partner, mingling | good 


rated for a few minutes, 
lorence, rejoining him, 


in the dance, were se 
“Yes,” resumed 


“T could not bear the duplicity of meeting you 
without telling papa.—I fear | have done very 
wrong in keeping our engagement secret from 


my parents; and I would rather it were broken 
altogether than kept any longer from them.” 

“ Certainly !—that is, I mean—but you will 
not, to please any parents, think of giving me 
up?” said Sir Cecil, the folly of Soltequiching 
an heiress rushing into his mind, and displacin, 
certain other sentiments which had intrud 
there. “I trust you will be firm to me, Flo- 
rence, as you have hitherto been—and think 
and act for yourself?” 

“Yes,” answered Florence, vehemently, her 
spirit aroused by the wily hint of opposition to 
her wishes thrown out:—“but there will be 
little need of all that firmness, unless, indeed, 
mamma opposes, which I don’t think she will, 
—or my cousin Gerald, for he has such influ- 
ence.” 

“The gentleman whom I saw with you?” 
asked Sir Cecil, looking round. 

“Oh, yes!—and a stern, formidable, noble 
creature.—You will hear what he has done for 
us,” she whispered, as the mazes of the dance 
again brought them together.—“I am to live 
at the Park all my life: it is to be mine for my 
lifetime, supposing I marry as my cousin ap- 

mm Mine—that is, yours—yours, dear 

Sir Cecil, from selfishness, a spendthrift, and 
from nature a libertine, was also from necessi- 
g omen, arericioun and the enjoyment of 

Tinstead 1, with its appurtenances, its 
uence, and style, was grateful to his 
worldly spirit: the attractions of Adeline de 
l’Amand, with which his imagination, for heart 
he had none, had been heated, were fading ra- 
pidly away. 

e pressed the hand of Florence as he held 
it in the dance.—*“I am, indeed, the most for- 
tunate of men,” he said, with heartfelt since- 
rity—* that is to say,” he added, correctin 
himself, “I should be fortunate any how wi 

ou—with Florence !” he continued, as he drew 
ner gently to a seat, “under any circum- 
stances ;—but I know now that I shall not have 
to ask you to endure privations for me—that I 
shall not be the cause of your comforts in life 
being diminished. That is a great happiness 
to me.” 

What capital diplomatists men are in loye 





matters, and how eager is simple, vain woman 
to believe them all that is disinterested and 
high-minded, because they can scatter a little 
gold-dust upon the surface of that hollow mine 
of selfishness within their bosoms. For wo- 
men, acute, and well-judging in other subjects, 
are blind as beetles when a man addresses the 
language of love to them: a mora] mist rises 


before their understandings; they become cre-,- ~ 


dulous as bigots; and the poor man, even if his 
suit be hopeless, is instantly invested with some 
sort of merit, by virtue of the tender passion, 
It is remarkable, too, that in the inverse ratio 
to other things, experience in these affairs 
seems not only to avai! a woman nothing, but 
to throw her off her guard. “ To refuse twent 
offers, and marry an apprentice at thirty,” 
is next to a proverb. Well-seasoned hearts, 
perforated by many an arrow from love’s qui- 
ver, have always some weak part in them, and 
yield, often, in a minute. For my own part, 
from intimate observation of my own sex, the 
result of many friendly confidings in these mat- 
ters, I would sooner trust the discernment of 
sixteen on such points, than of six-and-thirty ; 
and whilst it is usual to talk of the d rs of 
eighteen, and the folly of young girls, the mo- 

ist who wishes well to womankind, should 
point out the shoals of eight-and-thirty—the ex- 
treme rashness of forty—the next to madness 
of forty-five. 

No wonder, however, in spite of her youth, 
which in this case we have proved by previous 
reasoning to be an advantage, no wonder if 
Florence, flattered and caressed from her in- 
fancy by all around her, and scarcely admo- 
nished that she was human by any one but 
“cousin Gerald,” was male g by A vanity 
into believing all that Sir Cecil said—in con- 
sidering him as the most devoted, and most fas- 
cinating of men. An opinion in which Mrs. 
Jeffries fully confirmed her, as she undressed 
her, when going to bed. 


——_ 


The blind make up for defect of sight, by the 
accuracy and sensibility of their touch, and by 
habits of association ome ae touch, me- 
mory, and judgment. Stanle e organist, 
ants many bind musicians, wd been the best. 
performers of their time; and the blind discri- 
minate sounds at a distance with infinitely 

ter precision than persons who depend on 
eir visual organs. Miss Chambers, a school- 
mistress at Nottingham, could discern that two 
boys were playing in a distant part of the room 
instead of studying their books, though a per- 
son who saw them, and made no use of his 
ears, could not perceive that they made the 
smallest noise: and in this way she kept a most 
orderly school: so Professor Sanderson could, 
in a few moments, tell how many persons were 
in a mixed company, and presently discrimi- 
nate their sexes by the mere rustling of their 
clothes. Stanley, and other blind persons, play- 
ed at cards by delicately pricking them with a 
pin. A French lady could dance in figure 
dances, sew tambour, and thread her needle. 
When a sense is wanted, the other senses are 
cultivated with care. 
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THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 
A BALLAD 
IN THE GRAND OPERA OF THE MAID OF ARTOIS. 
COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


Presented by J. G. Osbourn, for the Lady’s Book. 
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Andante Cantabile. 
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The light of other days is 





fad ----ed, And all their glo-ries past, For grief with heavy wing hath 
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But the heart ne’er feels, in sorrow shrouded, The 


cloud - - ed, Shines forth with purer rays; 





light of o-- ther days: But the heart ne’er feels in sorrow shroud - - - - ed, The 


VC, 
~~ 


light of o - - ther days. 
—_— 


II. 


The leaf which autumn tempests wither, 
The birds which then take wing, 

When winter’s winds are past, come hither 
To welcome back the spring; 

The very ivy on the ruin, 
In gloomful life displays: 

But the heart alone sees no renewing 
The light of other days. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE HEAVENLY REST. 


BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 


L 
Know ye the earth on which ye tread, 
Is a pleasant garden, merrily spread 
With fruits of the best, with earliest flowers, 
Dimpled with dells and deck’d with bowers— 
That the saint, nigh to faint, may rest him there, 
And the heart may part with its griefs in prayer, 
And taste those draughts of the ravishing love 
That flows in bosoms of the blest above ? 


Il 


Know ye the earth so pleasant to-day 

Will with its fruits and flowers away ? 

That its best and earliest show in their bloom 
The blight of death and decay of the tomb— 
And the light so bright to the dazzled eye, 
Which gleams and streams on its morning sky, 
Will fade as the cloud that twilight sees 

Melt from the heavens with evening’s breeze— 
And the peace which the pilgrim sought to know, 
He learns, in his sorrow, is not below ? 


III. 


Know ye there remaineth a Heavenly Rest 
For the weary one, and the care-opprest ? 
That ye need not seek it on earth abroad, 
Tis barren of bliss for the sons of God— 
That the saint will faint in its path of care, 
And sigh and die, who rests him there; 

That above, in bowers 

Where the deathless flowers 

Of holiness bloom, 

No blight of the tomb 
Can come—where sparkling rivers of bliss 
Murmur on, as the margins of beauty they kiss? 


—— 
PEACE TO OUR ABSENT FRIENDS. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


I 


Peace to our absent friends—within this hall 
Of proud festivity and sparkling mirth, 
Does not each heart some former hour recall, 
And linger fondly on some distant hearth ? 
Yes, tender memories rest our smiles beneath, 
And silently the listening throng attends, 
While to my trembling lute I softly breathe 


These simple words—peace to our absent friends. 


Il. 


The present rarely satisfies the heart, 
*Tis all too bright, too burning in its blaze, 
Bat thought supplies the want—before us start 
Scenes of the past, and forms of other days: 
Veiled in an indistinct and shadowy light, 
Some radiance with their darkest trial blends, 
And ’midst companions gifted, gay, and bright, 
We gently sigh—peace to our absent friends. 


IL 


Oh! is our tenderness by theirs repaid, 
And do pen ine lost moments to in, 
And wish eae Took reealled, each word unsaid, 
That ever chanced to give our spirits pain? 





Yes, doubt it not—though cold and severed 
Pride to the power of time and distance 
en is the slight—repaired the wrong,— 
The heart still sighs—peace to our absent friends. 


IV. 


And if we feel a fellowship so blest 
In the dear communings of earthly love, 
How fondly the believing heart must rest 
On the bright time when friends shall meet above! 
Sav, have I saddened ye, gay, thoughtless crowd ? 
Yes, Nature’s voice the force of art transcends, 
And ever can I melt the cold and proud 
By this soit spell—peace to our absent friends! 


—— ne 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 


As this month is under the tutelary care of Mi- 
nerva, according to ancient fable, the goddess of 
wisdom and the liberal arts, no a) will be 
needed for urging upon our readers the incalculable 
advantages resulting from a systematic course of 
study. One of the pernicious results of the defec- 
tive system of female education, prevalent among 
us, is the entire indifference, not to say disgust, at 
the idea of study, which it leaves on the mind, after 
it has once been emancipated from the thraldom 
of school-discipline. The school-girl, having been 
forced, as is often the case, through a long course 
of studies, in a very short period, (merely because 
the teacher of a private institution must promise 
wonders of intellectual progress, in order to gain 
reputation for his system, and patrons for his sup- 
port) is not imbued with the love of learning, but 
rather the pride of display. She leaves school at 
an early age, usually by the time she is sixteen, the 
very period of her life when the mind begins to as- 
sume its character, and to reap, in the rapid devel- 
opment of its powers, the fruits of its previous 
labour and discipline. At such a period of her 
intellectual progress, the young miss doffs her school 
habits; and, throwing away her books, emerges at 
once, from the dull obscurity of the teacher’s little 
world, to the dazzling scenes of fashionable life. 
Now the giddy round of frivolous pleasures; now 
the endless paraphernalia of dress, that, chamelion- 
like, changes its form and hue at the touch of 
Fashion’s magic wand, forbid even memory from 
recurring to the days of serious study ; till the mind, 
enervated by frivolity, loses the power of abstraction, 
and sickens at the very mention of original thought. 
In aid of such debilitating influences upon the mind, 
the indiscriminate and exclusive reading of the 
fashionable novel, comes in to finish the work. 

Such is a brief sketch of what is deemed a po- 
lite education for the female sex. And to women, 
thus trained, the moulding of the minds of the 
young is necessarily committed. No wonder that 
the progress of human improvement is slow ! 

To supply the defects and advance the good in- 
herent in the popular systems of education, there 
is one essential advantage now in the power of every 
person. It is reading ; a systematic course of 
ing. This is too much neglected by young ladies, 
upon their retirement from school. We counsel 
them, each and all, to begin forthwith. For a good 
and suitable selection of books, we refer them to a 
catalogue, furnished by Rev. Charles H. Alden, 
Principal of the Philadelphia High School for 
“Young Ladies.” With a few ions, and a 
few additions, that list (we will, if we have room, 
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give it a place next month) will be sufficient to fur- 
nish the mind with subjects for thought and con- 
versation—for instruction and amusement. The 
novel-devouring miss may hot find all her favourites 
in the list. e are not prejudiced against works 
of fiction. But with regard to novels, as well as 
every other species of writing, judgment and good 
taste, and discretion, are requisite to make a selec- 
tion. To pass an indiscriminate and sweeping sen- 
tence against all novels, savours more of bigotry 
than good sense. The imagination needs to be 
awakened and properly cultivated; and the heart 
may be impressed with right feelings, and pure and 
elevated hopes and aims, by the instruction con- 
veyed through the fascinating medium of the 
novel, 

We must learn to distinguish between the use 
and abuse of a thing; and not argue from one to 
the other. Poetry has been oftentimes made the 
— of vice, and breathed a noxious spirit. But 

cause of such perversion of this noblest form of 
genius, no one thinks of denouncing poetry. Let 
such writers as the author of “The Linwoods,” 
“ Poor Rich Man and Rich Poor man,” &c., per- 
severe in her holy work of teaching patriotism, 
justice, and all the sublime and ennobling virtues 
of humanity, and there will not be so much found- 
ation, in future, for the cavils of the bigoted, or the 
sneers of the cold and worldly. Let the novelist 
and the poet, the historian and the essayist conse- 
erate their several gifts to the advancement of the 
cause of Christian principles and high moral ex- 
cellence ; and literature, in all the diversified forms 
which it may assume, will claim kindred ‘to the 
holy office of religion, that of ennobling and puri- 
fying the human soul. 

And now let us see what we have on hand to 
make our “ Book” that perfect vehicle of instruc- 
tion and entertainment which it ought to be. 
But first, we must apologize to our readers for the 
delay of the two last acts of “ Ormond Grosvenor.” 
We could not prepare the MS. in time for this 
number ; it will appear in our next. 

We have on hand a “ Dramatic Sketch,” found- 
ed on the story of “ Esther,” the favoured queen of 
that great king who reigned from “ Judea even unto 
Ethiopia.” A Poem, from an American writer, 
well known to fame, now travelling in Europe; 
also an article on “Cornology,” from an accom- 
plished lady writer; and sundry other excellent 
contributions, in prose and verse. The April num- 
ber will not fail in interest. 

Among the variety of periodicals, with which 
our “table” iscovered, are several numbers of a 
French monthly, published in Paris, under the title 
of “La Ruche,”—a work designed for the young, 
and edited by two eminent literary ladies, Madame 
Belloc and Adelaide Mongolfier. ‘The work is hand- 
somely got up, and the contents are of a high order 
of literature, in the departments of education and 
morals. We are reminded by it, of a letter from 
Mademoiselle Mongolfier, addressed to our country- 
woman, Mrs. Phelps, the well-known author of a 
number of excellent works; among which “The 
Female Student” holds a high rank. We have 
been kindly allowed to make a few extracts from 
the letter in question, which, with pleasure, we shall 
lay before our readers, premising that these ladies, 
loc and Mongolfier,) with Madame Guizot, in 

ce, and De Saussure, in Switzerland, are united 
with the Edgeworths, Somervilles and Marcets, in 
en and a constellation of intellectual and 
minded women in America, in efforts to raise 

and dignify their sex. Mmes. Belloc, and Mongol- 
fier have been successively known to the public as 
writers in the Revue dique, authors of 





“ Buonaparte et la Grecs,” a series of works of edu- 
cation, the “Corbeille de ? Année,” &c. 

After reading the works of foreign travellers in 
America, of the ignorance and intemperance of our 
women, and that there are but one or two in the 
country who-can have any pretensions to literature, 
it is, at least, something to our wounded pride to 
find that by one of the first French writers of the 
“ge, American women are held in high estimation. 

e 


also heartily concur with the distinguished 
French lady, in her sentiments upon the duties of 
women, as being of paramount importance to their 
rights; inasmuch as it is better to suffer wrong 
than to do wrong. And it should also be observed, 
that enlightened women, so far from pleading for 
any rights which would tend to dissolve social ties, 
(as is done by some of their soi-disans apostles) 
only ask for light and knowledge that they may be 
able to fulfil their duties, as wives, mothers and 
members of society. But we will proceed to the 
letter. 

“T avail myself, my dear madam, of this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging the reception of your 
works, for which the only adequate thanks are, the 
assurance that both Madame Belloc and myself de- 
rive from them strength and assistance in the task 
which we have undertaken of enlightening the 
young. Thanks to you, my dear madam, thanks 
to your well beloved sister, we feel emboldened in 
our attempts to undertake, in our country, the high 
mission which you both fulfil so nobly in ‘yours. 
We have not attempted to popularize in our France 
your excellent works from which we have derived 
so much ‘advantage. We dare not yet translate 
them, because they go directly to the point; to en- 
lighten the intellect, to elevate the soul. Some of 
the expressions in the introduction to your natural 
philosophy appear as if actually addressed to our 
young girls, for most of them wish to be, and their 
parents wish them to be ‘weak minded and super- 
Jicial” We are trying to elevate the little bees of 
the hive (la petite abeilles de la Ruche) to better 
thoughts. 

“ But I have much need, my dear madam, ‘often 
to refresh myself at the fountain of your faith, and 
that of Mrs. Willard; to encourage myself with 
your hopes of the future—even for this side of life, 
of an improved future. In this you have acquired 
the right to believe by your arduous, courageous 
and successful efforts. 

“It is in educating the women of your count 
that its future is prepared ; it is by this that a lan 
will be purified, where the men are too much ab. 
sorbed by material interests. The intellectual life - 
of America seems to have passed into the souls of 
the women. It is remarkable that M. De Toque- 
ville, in his late work on your country, should not 
have noticed this, but have passed in silence the 
women of America, and their education. 

“ You ask me if there thas, of late, appeared any 
work on the ‘ Duties of Women;’—alas, my dear 
madam, in our bold attempts for the perfection ‘of 
society, there has been most unfortunately an ex- 
clusive regard to the ‘Rights of Women.’ The 
ridiculous and disgusting ideas advanced by the 
soi-disans apostles of women, have prejudiced theif 
holy cause. I am anxious that you should complete 
your work on this subject. For myself, I feel a 
deep conviction that the more strongly our duties 
are enforced—the more definitely and rigorously 
they are marked out,—the closer we shall adhere 
to them, and the better our rights will be under- 
stood and acknowledged. But ideas of a very dif- 
ferent kind prevail in the miserable and ephemeral 
writings which have of late appeared on the 
“* Rights of Women.’ ” 
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ble order, the soldiers drilled to look decently, or | ‘Trask. We hate kings and oppressors. 

sent out of sight; and the lack of a dinner politely | Simmons. Yes, yes. 

excused as not heing in season. Trask. We wish to make America the first, and 
Simmons. That’s what I call hypocrisy ; and best, and mightiest nation in the world. 

never yet was a Carolinian a hypocrite. Wespeak Simmons. Yes, that we do, and we will yet ac- 

as we think, and appear what we are on all occa- , complish our wishes. 

sions. Trask. We believe the Bible, and worship God, 
Trask. And that’s what I call fool-hardiness. and uphold freedom of conscience in all men. 

Do you think, sir, that when the brave old patriot,| Simmons. Yes, yes—we all hold to religious 

General Putnam, kept post at Princeton, and had | liberty. . 

not so many men fit for duty as he had miles of. Trask. And to sum up the whole matter ina few 

frontier to guard, that he would have been wise | words, we are all republicans and Christians. We 

had he permitted the British at Brunswick to learn | all uphold the freedom and independence of Ame- 

his strength, or I should say, his weakness? I say, | rica, and the authority of congress—in these things 

that TT are necessary and wise. we agree. 
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